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AN ESCAPE FROM POLAND IN WAR TIME. 


BY 8S. E. W. STOKES. 


II. 


THE raid described at the 
end of the previous instalment 
of my story was a lucky one 
for us ; all the bombs had fallen 
harmlessly. No one was hurt 
and the train had suffered no 
damage. Once the raiders had 
departed we returned to con- 
tinue our journey, slightly out 
of breath from having to climb 
that embankment, but glad 
to be still alive. Very little 
distance had been covered before 
we again stopped with a jerk 
and grinding of brakes, and 
again the wild dash to get 
clear of the target. This time 
there was no embankment, only 
bare sand on one side and a 
bare field on the other. Even 
the potatoes had been dug up ; 
there was not a vestige of 
cover anywhere. We could 
see the raiders, five of them, 
great white machines about 
four thousand feet above our 


heads. It seemed ages before 
the bombs started to drop. 
A woman at my side was 
saying her prayers. Huge 
fountains of earth shot up 
into the air quite close to the 
standing train—they had missed 
again. I noticed very little 
noise. We may have been 
a little dazed by the explo- 
sions and too close up to hear 
properly. We remained on the 
ground till the last sound of 
engines died in the distance 
before making our way back. 
Many of the passengers had 
not returned to their places 
before a new terror was upon us 
—one of the raiders was return- 
ing, but this time flying just 
above the ground and coming 
straight for us. Unfortunately 
we had regained our compart- 
ment when this attack was 
made and there was no time 
for Halka and me to get clear 
F 
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of the train, so we just sat 
on the step of the coach and 
waited. On came the monstrous 
*plane. As it rushed over us 
we heard the rattle of its 
machine-guns and the sound 
of splintering wood. No sooner 
had it passed than we hurried 
out to join the rest of the 
helpless beings lying out there 
on the face of that bare field. 
Backwards and forwards flew 
the heroic German pilot ; each 
time at its passing we held 
our breath and wriggled this 
way and that in our endeavours 
to avoid that patter of death 
that we could clearly dis- 
tinguish as the shower of nickel 
struck the dry earth on which 
we lay. The machine would 
go away for fifteen minutes, 
then back it would come, like 
some remorseless carrion bird. 
This agony lasted for two hours 
and a half. We must have 
been about a hundred souls 
all told, all civilians with many 
women and children among us. 
In spite of this number to 
choose from, these intrepid air- 
men accounted for only two 
people killed and two wounded. 

Evening was approaching, 
and, a8 in our experience there 
were never any air-raids after 
twilight, we judged it safe to 
continue our journey by the 
faithful train that was still 
waiting for us. Everything 
went well for the next ten 
miles ; in fact, till we reached 
the next station. Here things 
were rather confused. Many 
conflicting rumours assailed our 
ears, the most persistent 
being that the permanent way 


had been destroyed a couple 
of hours previously, no doubt 
by the ’planes that had 
attacked us. A small boy 
with a hoop informed me 
that I had best get out and 
walk, for the train would not 
move that night. The driver, 
@ practical man, tired of 
listening to all this chatter, 
pulled the train slowly ahead 
in order to find out for himself 
the extent of the damage—if 
any. Unfortunately all the 
rumours proved well founded. 
A well-aimed bomb had cut 
the track, leaving a mass of 
twisted metal, broken timbers, 
and a large hole in the ground. 

We had a connection to 
catch at one-thirty in the night 
at Luniniec, which was still 
twenty miles away, the time 
then being six-thirty. Looking 
at that hole and the damage in 
general, we considered it beyond 
all possibility of local endeavour 
to repair the wreckage in time 
for our train to catch any 
connection that night. My 
thoughts went to the small 
boy with the hoop, and I came 
to the conclusion he was right. 
Halka had got into conversation 
with a local peasant, who 
informed us that the nearest 
transport for hire was at a 
village two miles away in the 
woods. This worthy was willing 
to carry two heavy bags for 
us if we could find someone to 
carry the rest of our belongings. 
In the end, our difficulties were 
solved by the kindness of 4 
Forestry Officer who appeared 
on the scene with a horse and 
cart. Halka was able to ride 
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with him and the baggage, 
while Creswell and I tramped 
behind in the rain that had just 
started. 

Before leaving the station I 
saw @ very interesting sight. 
A bomb had dropped straight 
down a well not ten yards 
from the building. The well 
had suffered and was con- 
siderably enlarged. Standing 
by its side was an old woman 
in tears, protesting loudly at 
this wanton destruction of her 
precious water supply. Two 
men were working with buckets 
on the end of ropes endeavour- 
ing to empty the crater, though 
what they hoped to achieve I 
could not guess. I was reminded 
of the Walrus and the Carpenter. 


Darkness had fallen by the 
time we reached the village in 
the woods, and we drew up 
outside a cottage where there 
seemed to be most life. As 
we had expected, all the 
inhabitants were excited and 
were discussing the bombard- 
ment of the afternoon. We 
were told how the raiders had 
dropped fire bombs in the woods, 
and how the woods had refused 
to burn. Lucky for them, I 
thought, especially with a wind 
blowing towards the wooden 
village with its thatched roofs. 

Our request for the hire 
of carts fell on _ indifferent 
ears. Everyone was much too 
busy talking to bother about 
a party of strangers. The 
Forestry Officer asserted his 
authority, which produced some 
half-hearted promises of assist- 
ance from two peasants, who 
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disappeared. All we could do 
was to wait with what patience 
we could muster, but time was 
passing, and for over an hour 
we waited without any results. 
Various youths were sent as 
scouts to investigate, but they 
also disappeared. Halka and 
the Officer eventually unearthed 
@ local meeting-place in one of 
the buildings full of men, and 
after much discussion a definite 
alrangement was arrived at 
which produced the necessary 
transport. By then there was 
absolutely no hope of catching 
our connection, and just to add 
to our feelings we heard our 
train whistle in the distance 
and pull out of the station we 
had left two miles behind. 
The permanent-way gang on 
that section must have been 
super-mea to complete so much 
work in so short a time. When 
we had left the train and the 
scene of the damage they had 
not put in an appearance. 
Five-thirty in the morning, 
16th September, saw our party 
outside the station at Luniniec 
waiting for Halka to emerge 
from her interview with the 
Railway Transport Officer. Her 
report, after seeing him, was 
highly optimistic. He said that 
we could go to Wilno via 
Baranowicze with every con- 
fidence. There was nothing to 
fear from any German Army, 
and if we travelled at night we 
should be quite free from air- 
raids. There would be a 
wounded Colonel travelling on 
the eight-thirty train that even- 
ing. Halka had a word with 
him and arranged to catch the 
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same traisi. All this was good 
news, and very contentedly we 
lay down on the straw spread 
on the floor of a peasant’s 
cottage to get a few hours’ 
sleep. During that day there 
were two air-raids over Luniniec, 
but we were too tired to pay 
much attention to them. The 
police, however, took it into 
their heads to hold a house- 
to-house search and rounded 
up all strangers in the town. 
We, of course, were included. 
At the police station nothing 
very drastic occurred. They 
merely looked at our papers, 
stamped our railway travelling 
permits, and let us go in peace. 

In spite of the extreme 
poverty of our hosts, the women 
had bought some tomatoes for 
our meal, and gave us a loaf 
of bread. This may not sound 
much, but in reality it meant 
that they would have to go 
without, and represented a con- 
siderable sacrifice to these poor 
people. They did not want 
us to go any farther; in fact, 
they were most insistent that 
we should let them hide us in 
the marshes where no one would 
be able to find us. Looking 
back, we are convinced that 
they had some knowledge of 
what was going to happen. 
They were Ukrainians. With 
every confidence and with hope 
rising high we took our seats 
on the red plush of a first-class 
compartment. Darkness pro- 
tected us from the sky, and 
by daylight we should be miles 
past Baranowicze, perhaps at 
Lida, where we could rest all 
day and catch the night train 


to Wilno. Our journey seemed 
to be coming to an end. Ip 
two days, three days at the 
outside, we should be at the 
frontier ; so ran our thoughts, 
The compartment was warm 
and comfortable. Little did 
we realise the tragedy fate had 
destined for this _ self-same 
compartment. The red of the 
plush was soon to be rivalled 
by the blood of dying men. 

At first we did not pay much 
attention when the train 
stopped. It had stopped s0 
often before. One hour passed, 
then two—two hours grew to 
three. The passengers became 
more and more restless as 
the dawn approached. Finally, 
after eight hours, we moved: 
eight hours sitting in a train 
waiting to go on, afraid to get 
out because at any moment 
it might start, no one could say 
just when. 

This was 17th September. 
Halka wanted to get out and 
wait until the evening. She 
was most insistent that we were 
risking too much by continuing 
during the day. Creswell and 
I persuaded her to stop in the 
train. We were very keen to 
get on as far as possible, and 
as trains were so few and far 
between it seemed a pity 
deliberately to abandon one, 
especially after having stood 
still for eight hours. 

When the station Lusina was 
reached, no one bothered very 
much as the train pulled up. 
We expected to stop in any 
case, but we did not expect 
the burst of machine-gun fire 
that greeted us. This time it 
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was two fighter ’planes swoop- 
ing down to attack our train- 
load of dangerous unarmed 
civilians. Into the woods we 
dashed, hoping for the best. 
There we could hear the bullets 
clipping the leaves, and as they 
sought us out twigs started to 
fall. Some youths, no doubt 
under fire for the first time, 
dashed about instead of keeping 
still, which brought forth a 
torrent of curses and abuse 
from all and sundry. The 
attack ceased as suddenly 
as it had begun. It is a 
pity those brave airmen did 
not even have the satisfaction 
of viewing the two dead victims 
of their valour. 

As we staggered from that 
leafy hell I met ‘ P.’ from the 
Ministry of Communications in 
Warsaw. He greeted me as 
if nothing had happened. We 
might have been in Marszal- 
kowska—the war was indeed 
becoming a habit. 


As the passengers were 
regaining the train there was 
a second air-raid warning. This 
time we wandered over to the 
other side of the line—away 
from the hateful little wood. 
It was a false alarm, but 
the driver of the train in accord- 
ance with instructions drew 
forward a quarter of a mile, 
so as not to be standing in 
a@ station during an air-raid. 
He was wasting his time, 
because all that remained of 
Lusina was its name. Seven 
’planes had paid a visit the 
previous afternoon and had 
caught a freight train with 
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some trucks of ammunition just 
as it was passing. No building 
in the vicinity was whole, and 
many private cottages had 
suffered the same fate as the 
station. Someone had fixed 
a telephone in the one remain- 
ing room —all that was left 
of the station-master’s house. 
From this ex-bedroom we could 
hear a loud voice trying to 
get into communication with 
the outside world. Casualties 
had been few. At the first 
sign of the raiders the little 
community had fled as far 
away from the railway as 
possible, and there were plenty 
of large woods in the vicinity. 

Near-by piles of railway 
sleepers had been scattered 
over a wide area, and seven 
unexploded bombs still ‘lay 
where they had fallen; one 
in the garden of a small cottage. 
The inhabitants were nowhere 
to be seen. Indeed the whole 
population had again taken 
to the woods; not till the dusk 
of evening would they return 
to their homes or ruins, as 
the case might be. In most 
instances, where a bomb had 
fallen close to a house or had 
hit a part of a house, there 
remained some portion where 
the unfortunate occupants could 
seek protection from the weather. 
Seldom did I see a house com- 
pletely demolished. Little re- 
mained of the trucks that had 
contained ammunition. <A large 
travelling break-down crane 
must have been standing on 
an adjacent line when the ex- 
plosion took place. It was 
lying on its side, blown some 
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distance away as if it had been 
@ toy. 

This was another proof to 
me of the efficiency of the 
German spy-system operating 
inside Poland. Here had been 
@ long freight train with only 
three waggons containing ex- 
plosives. Was it sheer luck 
that seven German ’planes had 
dive-bombed those three par- 
ticular waggons? I think not. 

While we were walking along 
the railway track to rejoin the 
train a tall bespectacled indi- 
vidual asked if we were English, 
for he had overheard our con- 
versation. He himself was a 
Dane. So began our friendship 
with James Malgaard Jensen of 
Copenhagen, known in future 
as ‘Jimmy the Dane,’ who 
from that moment threw in 
his lot with ours, and did not 
leave us until we had all 
regained our freedom. 

Nerves were getting bad after 
still another air-raid alarm, and 
Halka flatly refused to move 
another inch in that ill-fated 
train. Creswell, Jimmy, and 
I fell in line with her ideas, 
and we carried our baggage bit 
by bit to the shelter of the 
forest half a mile from the 
railway. Here we planned to 
wait for the evening in the 
hope of being able to catch a 
north-bound train if we failed 
to hire a horse and cart. Halka 
and Creswell set out on a 
tour of inspection, but returned 
after an hour, reporting not 
one living soul in any of the 
houses round about. 

It was no use getting down- 
hearted, although our immediate 


outlook while sitting in that 
forest was not very rosy. Jimmy 
the Dane felt hungry, and he 
and Creswell disappeared to 
look for food. Eventually they 
were able to steal some potatoes 
and an enormous pumpkin from 
somewhere or other. A fire 
was kindled and our meal was 
prepared in the embers. The 
fire attracted the attention of 
a gamekeeper, who started to 
grumble, but when he realised 
our plight his heart melted, and 
he went so far as to lend us 
an iron pot in which to boil 
some potatoes as a change 
from roast ones. He also 
promised to procure a_ horse 
and cart, but this never materi- 
alised. If we had had some salt 
maybe we could have enjoyed 
that meal. 

During our enforced stay in 
the forest we learned Jimmy’s 
story up to date. He had 
left Warsaw in a car bought 
for the occasion, costing nearly 
three hundred pounds. He had 
plenty of petrol, thanks to the 
assistance given him by the 
Danish Consulate, with a permit 
to buy more if necessary. The 
car was stacked with his posses- 
sions. In common with most 
travellers on the roads during 
daylight, he was attacked by 
aircraft and had had to take 
cover in the woods. On return- 
ing to the highway he found 
that his car, together with all 
his belongings, had vanished. 
Walking, hiring carts, and trav- 
elling on the railway, he had 
got to Lusina, where he joined 
our party. Over his arm he 
carried his sole baggage: 4 
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large fawn-coloured dressing- 
gown that some kind person 
had lent him. Somehow or 
other Jimmy and the rightful 
owner had become separated. 
That dressing-gown was still 
decorating his arm when he 
caught the train in Kaunas 
that would take him back to 
Copenhagen. 


Evening was approaching ; 
in the distance we could hear 
the sound of a train. By the 
time we had reached the station 
a long goods train had pulled 
up, and we noted with satis- 
faction that it was headed in 
the direction we wanted to 
take. Halka was soon in con- 
versation with the guard, who 
proved to be very friendly 
towards us. He advised us to 
load our baggage into two of 
the brakemen’s cabooses and 
make ourselves as comfortable 
as possible. The train might 
move at any minute, so we 
must be prepared. All of us 
were amazed at our good for- 
tune. An hour passed. Then 
from the direction of Barano- 
wicze a long train arrived com- 
posed entirely of locomotives— 
there must have been dozens of 
them. We thought this strange, 
but so many strange things 
happened during war time that 
we did not comment on it. 

Our guard was walking 
towards us with a strangely 
drawn look on his face. Halka 
and I immediately felt that 
something had gone seriously 
wrong. He spoke almost in a 
whisper, but it was loud enough 
to shake us both to the founda- 
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tions, and I for my part felt 
physically sick. In a flash our 
little world that was already 
falling to pieces seemed to 
collapse entirely. The horror 
of that rumour will haunt us 
for ever. There appeared to be 
very little left to us now except 
what remained of our courage. 
I walked over to where Cres- 
well and the Dane were sitting 
on the step of a waggon, and 
told them the Bolsheviks had 
marched into Poland and were 
already in Baranowicze. The 
train of locomotives we had 
seen had brought the news; 
they were trying to escape. At 
any moment the Red soldiers 
might come to Lusina, only 
twelve miles from the Soviet 
border. 

As if in confirmation of this 
staggering news, over towards 
the east guns began to roar. 
Someone must have been put- 
ting up a fight. We heard 
those guns all that night, and 
only at five o’clock in the 
morning of 18th September did 
they cease. 

The facts that faced us were 
simple enough, although ex- 
tremely unpleasant. We could 
do one of three things—firstly, 
be captured by Germans; 
secondly, fall into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks; or thirdly, 
allow ourselves to be hidden 
in the marshes by the peasants 
in Luniniec. The third we soon 
rejected ; for the marshes were 
only marshes in name this year 
owing to the extremely dry 
weather. Halka was quite em- 
phatic that capture by the 
Germans would mean the end 











of Creswell and myself. The 
Dane, on the other hand, pre- 
ferred the Germans to the 
Russians. As neither Creswell 
nor I wanted an end to be put 
to us, we agreed with Halka 
absolutely. The majority car- 
ried the day and the Bolsheviks 
it would be. 

Before we arrived at any 
definite decision I remember 
we unpacked our bags and 
made up a few bundles that 
we could carry on our backs, 
but where we intended to walk 
with these pathetic bundles 
I have no idea. It will illustrate 
the state of our minds until 
the first shock had worn off 
and we took control of ourselves 


Once we had made up our 
minds we were no _ longer 
strangers seeking a lift in a 
goods train, but, as if by one 
swift blow, we became welded 
into a@ common purpose with 
the railway men; and all for- 
gathered in that ex-bedroom, 
now serving as the station- 
master’s office, to make common 
plans with them. The tele- 
phone had been repaired and 
it was possible to speak with 
Luniniec. Up till then there 
was no sign of any Russian 
army ; everything was normal. 
As if to postpone the evil 
hour as long as possible, we 
voted to return and await 
further developments in a more 
lively place than Lusina. 

Tiredness saved us from in- 
sanity during the return journey. 
On our arrival at 4.30 in the 
morning at Luniniec our new- 
found railway friends took us 
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under their wing and gave us 
@ place to sleep in, a second- 
class compartment of a train 
standing in the sidings. In 
spite of what the day might 
bring forth we all slept like 
innocent babes. 


Luniniec, 18th September, 
proved an anticlimax to our 
fevered minds of the previous 
night—crowds were gathered 
in the streets, all shops were 
barred and shuttered, there 
was an air of expectancy, but 
nothing happened. The Polish 
garrison that we had seen on 
the 16th had vanished. 

No Bolsheviks put in an 
appearance and there were no 
air-raids, though two ’planes, 
unidentified, circled over the 
town during theafternoon. That 
was the only excitement we 
had, except for losing the 
Dane for three hours. He dis- 
appeared without saying a word 
to us, and Halka was worried 
lest he be mistaken for 4 
German spy and treated accord- 
ingly by the excited mobs 
in the streets; his appear- 
ance advertised him as 4 
foreigner a mile off. We 
organised several search parties 
for him, but he successfully 
eluded them all and turned 
up on his own. Apparently 
he had been to get his hair 
cut and had stopped, listening 
to the radio, though where 
he found a barber’s shop open 
in that shuttered town was a 
mystery he could not explain. 

All that day there were wild 
rumours that the Russians had 
withdrawn from Baranowicze. 
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The story was that England, 
France, and America had issued 
an ultimatum to the Soviet 
that they must withdraw from 
Polish territory within twenty- 
four hours; failure to comply 
would mean that these States 
would declare war on Russia. 
That, as I say, was the story 
all over the town. We rang 
up Lusina, from where we 
had come the previous night, 
and they told us that all 
was normal, but that beyond 
Lusina all communications were 
still cut. Our railway friends 
mostly came from Wilno, where 
they had families waiting for 
them, and Wilno was their 
headquarters. At a meeting 
they decided to risk taking a 
train through, and we agreed 
to accompany them in their 
enterprise, for we were keen 
to be doing something definite. 

Halka was the first to notice 
that we were sitting in the 
first-class compartment in 
which we had waited eight 
hours the day before. There 
was no mistaking it, because 
it had a hole in the roof received 
during the air-raid at Lusina 
Station, when we were machine- 
gunned in the little wood. She 
did not like that compartment, 
and said so, but it was too late 
to change because the rest of 
the train had filled almost at 
once with a rush of people 
who had got wind of our im- 
pending departure and had 
decided to join us. No one 
bought tickets. 

At eight o’clock in the even- 
ing we started and kept going 
steadily till we reached Hance- 
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wicze, where all the station 
was @ blaze of light. In a few 
seconds we were disillusioned 
about the rumours we had 
heard; the Russians were not 
only still in Baranowicze but 
were in telephonic communica- 
tion with Hancewicze, and were 
issuing orders as if the place 
were already occupied by them. 
Hence the lights. A mild panic 
ensued among the passengers ; 
some wanted to go on and some 
wanted to go back. For six 
hours there was pandemonium 
—most of the railway men 
wanted to continue, and finally 
obtained permission from the 
Soviet Authorities at Barano- 
wicze to proceed. In fact, these 
Authorities gave them definite 
permission to go to Wilno as 
long as there were no soldiers 
on the train. 

This sounded too good to be 
true, but there it was. Barano- 
wicze rang up twice to find out 
what the delay was about and 
when our train was leaving. 
Finally, a Solomon came to 
the Judgment; half the train 
would go on and half would 
return the way it had come. 
We had two locomotives on the 
train. Some said that this 
had been foreseen, hence the 
two engines. I do not know, 
but the fact that we had two 
saved @ situation that was fast 
becoming a deadlock. 

Our boats were burned. We 
were heading for the unknown 
and soon would be, to all 
intents and purposes, in Soviet 
Russia. Speaking for myself, 
I was not at all happy at the 
prospect ahead of us. We 
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seemed to be jumping out of 
the frying- pan into the fire, 
but Halka tried to cheer us 
up by saying we had chosen the 
lesser of two evils. 

Any people walking along 
the line was a signal for our 
driver to stop and ask if they 
wanted a lift. One youth of 
about twenty with blond curly 
hair and a bicycle got into 
our carriage and stood in the 
corridor. 

Some distance had _ been 
covered before we saw the 
first Soviet soldier. Soon after 
seeing him we witnessed a 
convoy of army lorries, all 
Fords, on the main road to 
Brzese. They stretched as far 
as the eye could see, and there 
must have been hundreds of 
them travelling one very close 
behind the other towards the 
west. 

As we entered a small cutting 
someone remarked at _ the 
number of soldiers drawn up 
ahead along the skyline. Halka 
had just asked one of the 
railway men if the authorities 
at Baranowicze had advised all 
the patrols along the route 
that we were expected, when 
the reply came not from within 
the compartment but from with- 
out. The now familiar sound 
of machine-gun fire sent us all 
sprawling on the floor and along 
the seats. Something louder 
crashed upon us, again and 
again. The whole carriage 
shook with the impact. How 
long this lasted I do not know. 
It may have been only a few 
minutes, but to me it seemed 
like hours. The frenzied shouts 


of soldiers standing on the 
slopes of the cutting, pointing 
rifles through the windows of 
the train, aroused us from our 
semi-stupor. 

Halka was lying in a pool 
of blood. One side of her face 
was @ sticky mess of crimson 
hair. At first she did not 
speak, and I was terrified lest 
the worst had happened, but 
she soon recovered conscious- 
ness, and, much to our relief, 
sat up and assured us that she 
did not think the bullet had 
lodged in her head, but only 
grazed her skull. We could 
not see exactly where the wound 
was because of the mess she 
was in. 

The shouts outside had 
become more persistent, and 
demanded that we must get 
out at once or the shooting 
would start again. The sliding 
door to our compartment was 
jammed, partly by the body 
of a man lying dead in the 
corridor and partly because it 
was splintered in a hundred 
places. My weight soon settled 
the door question. Slowly help- 
ing the wounded, we stepped 
down from the coach. The 
scene that met our gaze was 
anything but reassuring. We 
were faced by a hundred or 
more rifles and bayonets levelled 
at our breasts, and in the back- 
ground at the top of the cutting 
stood a tank with its machine- 
guns and small cannon trained 
on our unhappy band. We 
were made to lie down on the 
grass, and there seemed no 
doubt that these were to be 
our last moments on this earth. 
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Halka raised herself on her 
elbow and asked the officer in 
charge why he was shooting 
at us; we had done nothing to 
him. We all admired her cour- 
age. The officer, who was livid 
with rage, replied that it was 
all a mistake—the soldiers had 
fred on their own account 
because they thought the first- 
class compartment was full of 
Polish officers. This did not 
seem much of an excuse to us, 
but he seemed to think it 
justified this cold - blooded 
murder of innocent people. 
Taking a field dressing from 
his bag the officer handed it 
to Halka and called a Polish 
doctor who was attending the 
wounded to come and bandage 
her head. 

Some of the scenes around 
us were not for people with 
weak stomachs. One of our 
companions from the same com- 
partment was sitting with teeth 
set while a Red Cross man was 
hacking off what remained of 
his left arm with a pocket knife. 
Not a sound escaped from any 
of the wounded either during 
the firing or after. They were 
not soldiers any of them, but 
their behaviour was an example 
that any soldier would have 
been proud to follow. There 
was one exception, one soldier, 
the wounded colonel with 
whom Halka had spoken two 
nights previously in Luniniec. 
Silent he stood on his crutches 
like a statue. Fate had not 
spared him, for he had been 
hit once more in his wounded 
leg. 

As we looked at our compart- 
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men from outside, it seemed 
quite impossible that any 
human being could have come 
out of it alive; it was riddled 
with holes, including four large 
enough to put one’s fist through. 
These were made by shells fired 
from the tank. We discovered 
afterwards that the opposite 
side of the carriage was also 
full of holes fired from that 
side. Not only had we survived, 
but Creswell and I had emerged 
untouched. Jimmy the Dane 
was wounded in the shoulder, 
but the bullet had lodged in a 
place that did not hurt him 
very much, and he refused to 
go to hospital with it. All the 
others were wounded, some 
seriously ; but as far as I know 
no one from our compartment 
died. 

Luckily for us the shells from 
the tank had passed through 
our compartment—one had 
taken a man’s arm off—but 
they burst in the next-door 
compartment, killing two rail- 
way men and wounding many 
more. The blond-headed youth 
with the bicycle, who had 
boarded the train an hour 
before, met his end in the 
corridor together with another 
man. This second man must 
have been one of the chief 
reasons why we escaped 80 
lightly. His body had acted 
as @ shield for us lying on the 
floor. Another reason was a 
strong wooden box standing 
under the window. Halka had 
her feet on this box, and it was 
shot to pieces under her. 

While we were detained on 
the grass, Soviet troops entered 
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the train, presumably in search 
of anybody hiding. We dis- 
covered later that they had 
improved the shining hour by 
‘commandeering’ all they could 
lay their hands on. MHalka’s 
handbag was left in the com- 
partment, and on her return 
it was still there—but empty. 
Someone had taken a fancy 
to her lipstick, fountain - pen, 
not to mention the cash. Our 
English gas-masks disappeared 
in the same way. One of 
the bodies lying in the corridor 
had boots on its feet when we 
left the coach. On our return 
I noticed the feet were bare. 
Yes—we were forced to return 
to that blood-soaked shambles 
and sit with the dead till we 
reached Baranowicze. 

We did all we could to help 
those who were suffering. The 
man who had lost his arm, 
his face like chalk, asked for 
a cigarette; not once did he 
complain. Halka was trying 
to reassure the man sitting 
next to her that the two bullets 
in his stomach would not prove 
fatal, and I hope she was 
right. 


Tt seemed almost as if the 
Russians were ashamed of them- 
selves and did not want to 
advertise what had taken place ; 
for we were pulled up outside 
Baranowicze and told to unload 
the wounded. Lorries had been 
sent to take them to hospital. 
My heart sank pretty low on 
seeing Halka being driven off, 
not knowing when I should 
see her again, or what would 
become of us. 
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As soon as the wounded 
had been sent away the rest 
of us were taken to the station 
by train. From the train we 
were marched to the waiting- 
room like a band of dangerous 
criminals, under a heavy armed 
guard with fixed bayonets; 
afterwards I discovered that 
a Soviet soldier always has 
a fixed bayonet. An officer 
paid us a visit and told us 
we would be. detained here 
pending further instructions 
from someone higher up. 

The room was a gloomy 
place, for the windows were 
still painted all over dark blue 
for black-out purposes. We 
smoked endless cigarettes and 
felt fed up with life in general. 
Apart from our position we 
were half starved and had 
no prospect of getting anything 
to eat. 

My one thought was how 
to get to the hospital. I 
asked the Russian officer in 
charge of the station—his office 
was quite close across a passage 
—for permission to go, but 
could get nothing definite out 
of him. All he would say 
was that we would all be free 
to move very shortly. His 
‘very shortly’ dragged on hour 
after hour without anything 
happening. 

After four hours’ waiting I 
did get out with the aid of 
two of our railway friends. 
Somehow or other they talked 
themselves past the sentry at 
the door, having told me to 
keep close and follow them 
and keep my mouth shut. I 
do not know what they said 
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to the fellow, but whatever 
it was it worked, and we 
found ourselves free in the 
street. It was a pretty good 
feeling, and I wanted to shake 
myself like a dog to get rid 
of that ‘ prisoner’ atmosphere. 
Creswell and the Dane were 
still in there. I felt sorry for 
them, but we had promised 
to go back on our return from 
the hospital. 

Baranowicze had suffered a 
severe aerial attack on 16th 
September—this was the 19th 
—but in many places the 
wreckage was just as the bombs 
had left it. On my way to 
the hospital, which is two miles 
from the station, I saw numbers 
of houses destroyed, especially 
in the locality of the two great 
radio masts. Here’ every- 
thing had been laid bare with 
the exception of the masts 
themselves, which were un- 
touched. It is a poor district 
with wooden houses, and it 
struck me as strange that none 
of them had caught fire, not 
even those that had received 
direct hits from bombs. Men 
were working on the ruins 
of one house, nine bodies were 
laid out in the little garden; 
among them was a woman 
clutching an immense blue 
enamel kettle to her lifeless 
breast. 

The hospital had been taken 
over by the Red Army, but 
Polish doctcrs and nurses were 
still working at their posts. 
The place was full to over- 
flowing with air-raid victims. 
Halka said the conditions were 
appalling, owing to overcrowd- 
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ing. Operations were performed. 
in the wards in full view of the 
other sufferers. One of our 
fellow travellers who had been 
severely wounded lay in one of 
the passages with a priest help- 
ing him on his lonely journey 
—there was no room inside 
for hopeless cases. 

A Soviet officer was preach- 
ing the gospel of a new heaven 
on this earth to all and sundry 
in the hospital. He spent 
most of his energies on the 
girls employed in menial tasks 
about the wards, laughing at 
their poor wages and promising 
them hundreds of roubles a 
month in this new heaven; 
in fact, they could all become 
doctors and cease to be slaves. 
He did not make it clear who 
would do the work they were 
then engaged upon, neither did 
he apparently realise that also 
under the ‘ tyranny’ of Polish 
rule they could have become 
doctors if they had possessed 
enough brains. There was a 
guard with the usual fixed 
bayonet stationed at the en- 
trance. I expected difficulty 
with him, but he was not 
interested; he did not even 
look up from the paper he 
was reading when I walked 
into the building. 

Halka, with her bandaged 
head, was waiting for me. I 
expected to see her in bed 
surrounded by nurses, but she 
said that she had been s80 
worried about us that she 
could not rest for one moment 
in hospital. She felt very 
weak, she admitted, but in- 
sisted on returning to the fold, 
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hoping that we would be able 
to get away from this hateful 
place and be allowed to con- 
tinue our journey to Wilno, 
a8 promised over the telephone 
to Hancewicze. 

There is nothing like being 
optimistic. Instead of the 
crowded waiting-room at the 
station we found none except 
our two companions, quite fed 
up but still waiting for us. 
They had smoked almost all 
my cigarettes, having none of 
their own and being unable 
to buy any. 

We were told we must join 
the queue in the passage if 
we wanted to continue our 
journey and register our names 
with the officer in charge. This 
proved a long business, but 
eventually our time came, 
Halka doing all the talking 
because she was the only one 
of our party who spoke Russian. 
Disappointment showed on her 
face as she learned that we 
would not be permitted to 
leave this town for several 
days. We feared we had been 
singled out for detention 
because by this time they 
knew we had foreign passports. 
Outside the office we discovered 
that everyone had been treated 
alike. Why on earth the officer 
had wasted hours of his own 
time, to say nothing of ours, 
in telling everyone exactly the 
same story was beyond our 
comprehension, but we were 
considerably relieved to find 
that we were not exceptions 
to the general rule. 

It was getting late and 
we had no place to sleep, 
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but again our railway friends 
saved us a lot of trouble by 
proposing that we should share 
with them an empty house 
quite near the station. This 
house proved to be a true 
haven for us during our 
stay in Baranowicze. It was 
secluded in a large garden 
standing back from the road, 
and it would have been diffi- 
cult to find a better place in 
a town for anyone not wishing 
to appear conspicuous. 

We were accompanied to the 
house by a strange girl; where 
she came from I never found 
out; I do not even know her 
name. While she was with us 
she tried to make herself useful 
by helping with the cooking 
and washing up. Her efforts 
were appreciated until she put 
some fish into a bucket of soup 
we had taken great care in 
preparing and were all looking 
forward to sampling. For the 
first time in many days we had 
procured some salt, and soup 
with salt was a great luxury. 
We had to be most careful in 
our dealings with this person; 
for she was a newly converted 
Communist, the type that would 
be converted to Nudism in the 
Arctic Circle if she thought it 
would pay her. Anyway, she 
burned her religious pictures and 
prayer-book on our kitchen fire, 
and was full of her new import- 
ance. Luckily she told Halka 
that her job was to listen to all 
conversations and to report 
anything she heard that was not 
strictly in accordance with the 
principles of Lenin. 

The Soviet soldiers at the 
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station wanted to know with 
whom she was living. On being 
told that she was living with 
the woman who was wounded, 
they said that was all right, for 
they knew her to be a good 
woman. Evidently Halka’s 
misery and suffering had ad- 
mitted her into the brotherhood 
of man. After hearing this 
news we did not think we would 
be bothered by the soldiers, 
and as it turned out we had no 
trouble with them at all. 

Our bedroom consisted of a 
thin layer of straw on the 
floor. Creswell, the Dane, 
Halka and I slept together side 
by side. The railway men, four 
or five in number, occupied the 
other room with the girl. 

When we started the house 
was empty, but we found a few 
chairs and a table or two in a 
shed, and, what was much more 
important, this shed was well 
stocked with firewood. The 
owner was an old lady of over 
eighty, living in a cottage next 
door. In spite of her advanced 
years she was by no means 
decrepit; in fact, her energy and 
quick wit was a source of con- 
stant amusement to us. We 
had only to shake a pear tree 
in the garden to bring her out 
of her cottage at the run to 
see what we were up to. In 
spite of the fact that we were 
complete strangers to her, she 
let us help ourselves to the 
vegetables out of her garden, 
she lent us knives and forks 
and cooking- pots and plates, 
she let us burn her wood and 
occupy her house, which had 
been newly done up, and asked 
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nothing in return. We were all 
sorry to leave her, because 
added to her kindness was an 
extreme friendliness ; she made 
us forget we were refugees and 
made us feel quite at home in 
that little house. 

During this period, Creswell 
and the Dane were persuaded 
to stop on the premises. The 
mobs of White Russian peasants, 
who had come in from the 
country, were walking round 
the town looking for trouble, 
and two such obvious victims— 
especially the Dane — would, 
there is little doubt, have got 
into a mess, if not actually 
murdered. 

On one occasion Halka and 
I were out shopping with two 
of the railway men—one of 
them was quite elderly and 
had a broken arm still in plaster 
of Paris, a souvenir from a 
German air-raid. I should have 
thought that we looked innocent 
enough, but crossing the market- 
place we were accosted by 
peasants who grabbed the caps 
off our two companions and 
tore the eagles off, asking how 
they dare wear ‘ that chicken.’ 
Others who had gathered wanted 
to search us for arms, which, 
incidentally, meant taking all 
our cash, but the old chap with 
the broken arm poured oil on 
the troubled waters. For a 
moment the situation looked 
ugly. I can well imagine what 
chance we should have stood if 
@ blow had been struck. 

Many thousands of Poles were 
murdered by these ‘ liberated ’ 
White Russians, especially in 
the country districts. Anyone 
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who was criminal enough to 
possess any cash or was a land- 
lord was robbed and eliminated 
without question. It goes with- 
out saying that no restraint was 
put on these acts of violence 
by any of the ‘ liberators,’ who 
were never tired of telling us 
that we were all brothers and 
had nothing to look forward to 
but happiness. 

The Soviet had imposed a 
curfew on the town between 
the hours of 8 P.M. and 6 A.M., 
and anyone who was foolish 
enough to ignore this order 
had no more worries, for he 
was shot at sight. Our first 
night in the little house was 
disturbed by a fusilade just 
at the bottom of the garden. 
In Wilno we heard several 
shots in the street during the 
night, and in the morning 
learned that someone had dis- 
obeyed the orders of our new 
lords and masters. 

As we lived close to the 
flying field in Baranowicze we 
were able to observe some 
of the Soviet Air Force. I 
am not an expert in aircraft, 
but the larger machines we 
saw compared very favourably 
with similar types of German 
*planes with which we had 
become familiar. The little 
fighters had the stamp of 
American machines I have seen 
illustrated ; they were very 
short in the body and seemed 
all engine. Their speed was 
tremendous. We spent many 
hours watching the pilots prac- 
tising on these little ’planes. 

Shopping in the town was 
not a pleasure; even during 
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our brief stay the bread problem 


got worse. At first it was 
possible to buy bread by wait- 
ing three or four hours for it, 
but latterly even this was no 
use, because the Red Army 
issued instructions that the 
bakers must work to capacity, 
but that all their output must 
go to feed the hungry soldiers, 
Actually we did get a few 
loaves through our railway 
friends, otherwise we _ should 
not have seen any bread. The 
shops that had been shut since 
the occupation, by an order 
issued and posted up on the 
walls, had to be opened, and 
there was such a rush that 
there was a queue outside 
almost every establishment. 
We did not risk having to 
wait for hours to buy some- 
thing, only to find everything 
sold out by the time our turn 
came to be served. In fact, 
we avoided going into the town 
a8 much as possible, especially 
after our experience in the 
market-place. 

Time hung very heavily on 
our hands, each hour seemed 
like eternity, and added to 
our physical discomfort was 
the terrible uncertainty of what 
the future held for us. We 
managed somehow to. keep 
cheerful, but at the back of 
all our minds was a gnawing 
pain; Baranowicze seemed 80 
far away from the rest of the 
world. 


We were all sleeping more 
or less peacefully on our beds 
of straw one midnight when 
we were wakened by a banging 
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on the back door. The sound 
at such an hour could only 
come from Red _ soldiers—so 
we thought—for no one else 
was allowed out at that time. 
A queer feeling crept down 
our backs. The old fellow 
with the broken arm, who was 
occupying @ corner in the 
kitchen, soon reassured us that 
it was a friend in the garden, 
because he had recognised his 
voice, and it turned out to be 
one of the railway men with the 
good news that the first train 
from Baranowicze to Wilno 
since the Russian occupation 
would most probably run around 
one o’clock. He said he could 
guarantee nothing, but he 
thought we should be at the 
station, just in case. Our 
packing was soon done. The 
old lady arrived in time to 
say good-bye and to see us 
leave in the pouring rain. There 
was practically no danger from 
the curfew order in our going 
to the station, because we had 
only to cross the road to be 
on the railway company’s 
property, where we were quite 
safe. 

We did not relish travelling 
on another ‘ first train since the 
occupation,’ because we had 
already sampled one which had 
very nearly ended all our 
troubles; but we decided to 
take the risk; for it looked 
as if we could escape from 
Baranowicze without having to 
get permission to travel from 
the Soviet authorities, and we 
had an idea that such a permit 
might mean a long wait fraught 
with difficulties. Judging from 


our subsequent experience of 
their methods we were very 
wise in our decision. 

Much to our surprise the 
train not only materialised, 
but actually did start at one 
o’clock. Owing to its unexpect- 
edness and the strange hour of 
departure, there were very 
few passengers except railway 
people besides ourselves, and 
we made certain that we trav- 
elled third class this time. 
We would have gone fourth 
class if such a thing had existed. 
The journey was quite un- 
eventful, except for a five-hour 
wait at Lida, and eventually 
we arrived in Wilno on Saturday, 
23rd September, at 1 P.M. 

Immediately we went to the 
Latvian Consulate to get visas 
and to hear some news of the 
outside world. For a month 
we had not seen a newspaper 
and knew nothing of what was 
going on in any place but that 
at which we had happened to 
be. It is a terrible feeling to 
be so cut off from all news, 
especially at such a time as 
this. There was only a girl 
on duty at the Consulate. She 
informed us that all communi- 
eations between Riga and Wilno 
had been cut, and her knowledge 
of what was going on matched 
ours. 

After this setback we lost 
no time in visiting the Lithu- 
anian Consulate, temporarily 
housed in the Hotel George. 
The Consul was out, but his 
secretary received us. In spite 
of our British passports he 
seemed doubtful if we could 
obtain visas. Fortunately I 
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was able to show him some 
documents proving that I had 
connections with the Lithuanian 
Government through the State 
railways of his country. On 
second thoughts he became 
friendly and told us to come 
back at 7 P.M., when the 
Consul should be in. Actually 
when we promised to return 
we had overlooked the curfew, 
which was also enforced in 
Wilno, and in consequence we 
could not keep the appoint- 
ment. 

It seemed strange to be in 
this hotel that I had known 
in the ‘ good old days,’ when 
we could go into the dining- 
room and order a bottle of 
vodka with przekaski, to be 
followed by a good Polish soup 
and then perhaps a filet mignon 
done to perfection. What a 
change was here! The hall 
was decorated by a Red soldier 
on guard sitting in a high- 
backed carved oak chair, a 
rifle plus bayonet between his 
knees, usually smoking a 
cigarette, and often reading 
a news-Ssheet. The passage 
of officers backwards and for- 
wards in and out of the hotel 
left him quite unperturbed ; 
no one seems to salute in the 
Soviet forces. On this occasion 
the dining-room was almost 
filled with Russian officers, and 
there were some women among 
them also in uniform. Like 
optimists we took our places 
at an empty table, only to 
be told by the waiter that 
he could not serve us because 
the officers had given instruc- 
tions that no civilians must 


receive food. Halka was furious 
and went to see the manageregs, 
telling her that she had been 
wounded and that we had 
come from Warsaw and were 
half starved. The manageress 
sent for the waiter and told 
him to serve us on her responsi- 
bility. Sitting at a table in 
a dark corner we ate our meal 
in extreme discomfort. It was 
obvious that we were not 
welcome to the superior beings 
from the land of freedom, where 
everyone is equal, and, although 
the hotel was about the only 
place in the whole of Wilno 
where it was possible to obtain 
anything to eat, we did not 
risk offending the lords of 
creation a second time. 

Wilno had not suffered very 
much from air-raids. The goods 
depot had been knocked about, 
but apart from that there was 
very little damage done. Not 
many of the inhabitants lost 
their lives during the actual 
war. Some slight resistance 
had been offered to the Russians 
when they marched in to occupy 
the city, but those who resisted 
were all killed in a very short 
time. Ostra Brama, with its 
sacred picture of the Madonna 
hung in the archway over the 
street, had been defended by 
a handful of students. They, 
of course, were all wiped out. 
The street leading down to 
the Arch, named Ostrabramska, 
showed signs of fighting. Nearly 
all the windows were smashed, 
and many of the houses were 
holed by small calibre shells 
from tank cannon. The main 
railway station had also been 
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shelled, but men were already 
repairing the plaster that had 
peen knocked down; a lamp- 
post in the street was leaning 
over at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, Otherwise there was 
not much to be seen of material 
damage. 

The real damage was in 
the hearts of the people in 
this unfortunate city. We saw 
the entry of hundreds of tanks 
and men, we saw parades of 
cavalry with banners and 
blaring bands; what we did 
not see was the crowds of 
cheering people that were men- 
tioned in some of the news- 
papers. The Poles in Wilno 
seemed to be dazed—Halka, 
for one, kept on asking if she 
were dreaming—was it possible 
that these were really Soviet 
tanks polluting the air with 
their foul breath on _ the 
Cathedral Square in this old 
Polish city? The whole time 
I was in Wilno I did not see 
a smiling face, not even among 
the Russians themselves. The 
only time I realised they were 
human was when the soldiers 
sang. They sang well and 
no mistake; it was a pleasure 
to listen to their rousing 
choruses as they drove past 
in their lorries. The only 
traffic in the streets was that 
created by the Red Army, 
masses of lorries and dozens of 
cars containing officers, with 
now and again great columns of 
tanks passing through the town. 
Some of the cars a few days 
previously had been the prop- 
erty of people living in the 
district, and still bore the 
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Polish number- plates. While 
we were there we saw notices 
posted up on the walls demand- 
ing the instant ‘ registration’ 
of all private cars with the 
authorities. I saw one Soviet 
youth delighted with a new 
‘Triumph ’ motor-cycle he had 
purloined. He spent hours 
riding up and down the main 
street, ‘showing off.’ Every 
lorry that passed, and there 
were many, carried a guard 
with his rifle at the ready 
and usually pointed at the 
pavements, which was discon- 
certing at first, but one ) got 
accustomed to it. 
Loudspeakers had been \in- 
stalled in prominent places 
about the town, and these 
blared forth propaganda most 
of the day. No one paid 
any attention to them, except 
the soldiers, who would gather 
round in small groups. Perhaps 
they were told to do this in 
the hope of collecting a crowd. 
Wilno differed greatly from 
Baranowicze; for there were 
no bands of White Russian 
peasants parading the streets, 
and in consequence it was 
quite safe to walk about. The 
police consisted of workmen 
with communistic views, mostly 
young Jews armed with rifles 
and wearing red armlets. There 
was some lettering stamped on 
these armlets, but it was illegible 
and we never discovered what 
it was. In actual practice 
they had very little authority, 
for their new masters were in 
charge of all the police stations. 
I suppose it gratified their 
personal pride to be seen 
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strutting about armed and arm- 
lettered, but in this peace-loving 
old city with its churches and 
long tradition of Christian teach- 
ing, these new police were a 
pathetic failure. 

The Soviet descended on the 
Polish towns like a swarm of 
locusts—their passage left all 
the shops bare. If I had not 
seen this phenomenon with my 
own eyes I could not have 
believed how a place could 
be emptied in so short a time. 
When we arrived there was 
plenty of stock in all shops, 
with the exception of those 
selling food ; when we left most 
of them were empty. 

The Dane had a few zloties 
he wanted to get rid of, so 
he thought he would buy some- 
thing of value to take away. 
It may sound incredible but 
we tramped the whole of Wilno 
and could not get anything 
that was worth more than a 
few pence. Watches and pocket 
knives must be very highly 
prized in the Soviet Union, 
because they were all snapped 
up immediately after the entry 
of the troops. We went with 
the old man with the broken 
arm to collect his watch from 
the watchmaker’s where it was 
being repaired. The watch- 
maker was very sorry but 
he had been forced by the 
soldiers to sell it, together with 
all the other clients’ watches 
in for repair, whether they 
were going or not. 

One of the saddest sights 
in Wilno was to see the hundreds 
of mothers waiting to get milk 
at the various depots in the 


city ; milk which did not exist, 
This scarcity was due to the 
failure of the peasants to bring 
supplies into the towns ; they 
were afraid to travel along 
the roads; firstly, because of 
the German ’planes that made 
a practice of machine-gunning 
them; and secondly, because 
since the occupation immedi- 
ately they appeared alone on 
the roads they were robbed 
of all their produce. For this 
reason all the usual produce 
of the country was affected. 
There were no potatoes, no 
green vegetables, no fruit, and 
no eggs. During our stay we 
must be considered lucky, be- 
cause we lived with people 
who were friendly with some- 
one who had killed a pig; 
80 we did get some meat 
with our black bread. Bread 
was not easy to get either, 
but through the railway men 
we managed to obtain enough 
for our requirements. 

The currency problem was 
just beginning to be felt by 
the time we left. Roubles 
had to be accepted by every- 
one, but the Russians would 
not accept zloties as change, 
although sometimes we received 
roubles as change for zloties. 
Some of the troops appeared 
to be well supplied with money. 
Where they got it is another 
matter. I saw a Russian soldier 
drink a glass of soda- water 
and offer a fifty zloty note in 
payment (value about two 
pounds ten shillings). The girl 
serving him said she had no 
change and told him that the 
drink only cost fifteen groshy 
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(a penny half-penny). In spite 
of all the girl’s protests he 
insisted on leaving the fifty 
gioties with her. It did not 
matter about the change, he 
said. One officer bought over 
two thousand zloties’ worth 
of cloth in one of the big 
stores and paid for it in cash. 
His wife back home will no 
doubt be the envy of all her 
neighbours. 

Wilno was always proud of 
its fine gardens and flower- 
beds in the squares. On our 
arrival these flower-beds were 
still in perfect order and looked 
a@ picture with their masses 
of geraniums and dahlias in 
full bloom. After three days 
of Soviet rule these same beds 
were nothing but masses of 
trampled earth. To us they 
were the symbol of everything 
that fell beneath this strange 
new régime; all the decencies 
of life were trampled on. 


Sunday, 24th September, 
passed without very much ex- 
citement, but notices had been 
posted on the walls that all 
strangers in Wilno had to 
register with the police. It 
was necessary to wait in a 
crowd at the police station. 
People were being let in ten 
at a time; a policeman, 
complete with rifle and red 
armband, on duty outside 
controlling us. Soviet officers 
passed in and out of the 
building. Once we were in 
the formalities were soon over. 
The clerks doing the writing 
were young Jews, who asked 
us our names, the names of 
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our fathers and mothers, where 
we were born and our places 
of education, and our present 
addresses. The decorations on 
the walls were a curious mix- 
ture. The old Polish pictures 
had not been taken down, but 
new Soviet propaganda posters 
had been stuck up — Stalin 
was keeping company with 
Pilsudski. 

If we imagined that once 
having registered we would be 
left in peace to do what we 
wanted we made a grave mis- 
take. Monday morning, 25th 
September, brought forth a 
fresh crop of notices and decrees 
on the walls, and among them 
was one that stated that all 
strangers to Wilno must leave 
the city by 26th September 
at the latest—the next day, 
in fact. No suggestion was 
offered where these strangers 
should go. Many thousands 
of refugees had come from 
Warsaw and the territory now 
occupied by the German Army. 
It was not likely that they 
would consent to return to 
those parts. If such an order 
had been issued in normal 
times with normal communica- 
tions, it would have been almost 
an impossibility to cope with 
the thousands of people in- 
volved. Now, of course, with 
practically all civilian transport, 
with the exception of about 
one train a day to Lida, at a 
standstill, the whole thing was 
absurd. 

It became more absurd when 
we found that everyone leaving 
must obtain a permit to travel, 
and no one could tell us where 
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to get such a permit. The 
police told us to go to the 
‘ Majistrat’ just opposite the 
Cathedral, where we joined a 
large crowd all waiting for 
travelling permits. The doors 
were closed and guarded by 
a soldier, who chatted to 
members of the waiting crowd. 
He knew very well what it 
was all about and why the 
crowd was waiting. When the 
doors were opened, after a 
two hour wait, we, with the 
rest, discovered that this was 
the wrong place, but we did 
not immediately discover which 
was the right one. There was 
nobody one could ask who 
knew anything definite. Our 
friend with the broken arm 
eventually got us out of this 
impasse by asking one of the 
Soviet officers, who did not, 
of course, know for certain, 
but suggested that we should 
apply to the city Kommisar. 
Luckily no crowd was wait- 
ing at the Kommisariat, because 
up till then no one had thought 
of going there. We walked 
straight in and were received 
by the Kommisar, a man about 
forty, who took a certain amount 
of interest in our case. On 
hearing that Halka was wounded 
he exclaimed, “But why? 
Germany is not fighting Eng- 
land” (for obvious reasons she 
had not told him that her wound 
was inflicted by his own country- 
men). The interview lasted 


for some time; in fact, Halka 
had considerable difficulty in 
keeping the conversation from 
becoming a sermon on the 
advantages of living in the 
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Soviet Union. Each time we 
had any dealings with the 


Russian authorities we found 
this happened ; no matter how 
simple our request, it always 
ended with a lecture on the 
superiority of their régime over 
all others. 

Our hopes were certainly 
raised by the time the interview 
was over, because the Kom- 
misar not only almost promised 
us the passes we requested, 
but, because of the danger of 
travelling on the roads, sug- 
gested that we might even 
be supplied with a Soviet escort 
to the frontier. When we 
tried to pin him down to 
something definite he started 
to hedge and told us to come 
back at 4 p.m. for his answer. 
While waiting for four o’clock 
we obtained our Lithuanian 
visas. Our visit to the Con- 
sulate filled us with appre- 
hension how to get into 
Lithuania even though we were 
in possession of the necessary 
visas. Terrible stories were 
being told by people who 
had attempted to cross the 
frontier. They had returned 
to Wilno to lodge protests, 
after having been robbed of 
all their possessions by the 
Soviet soldiers. We actually 
spoke to some of these people, 
and, in addition, the Consul 
himself warned us of the danger 
ahead of us. Unfortunately 
there had been no trains to 
the frontier since the occupa- 
tion. The only means of 
transport was by road, and 
this road had apparently become 
a paradise for highway robbers. 
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All this was most disconcerting, 
put it had to be faced. 

Besides ourselves at the Con- 
sulate there was @ woman with 
two children who wanted to 
attempt the journey into Lithu- 
ania on the following day. 
She proposed that we should 
join forces. We agreed in 
principle, but did not come 
to any definite arrangement, 
although, as it turned out, 
we did join forces quite by 
accident. Our reason for not 
coming to an understanding 
then and there was the un- 
certainty of receiving our 
travelling permits in time to 
join her party. Needless to 
say, when four o’clock arrived 
there were no permits. The 
friendly Kommisar had dis- 
appeared, and we never saw 
him again. Someone else told 
us to return on the morrow 
at noon, and for certain every- 
thing would be right. 

We were beginning to realise 
that they had no intention 
of giving us any permits, but 
when noon the next day came 
round we presented ourselves 
once more at the Kommisariat. 
Those who bet that we should 
get no permits won. They 
told us, however, that if we 
came back at four o’clock 
without question the permit 
would be ready for us. Enter- 
ing into the spirit of the 
game we did not disappoint 
them at four o’clock. On this 
occasion we were sent upstairs 
to a large room, which, in 
preoccupation days, must have 
been a comfortable,  well- 
furnished apartment. Now it 
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was full of desks and tables 
and chairs; along one side 
was an iron bed. This appear- 
ance of disorder was well in 
keeping with the methods of 
the staff. The particular man 
dealing with us was not there, 
so we had to wait for over 
two hours, thus having plenty 
of time and opportunity for 
observation. No one appeared 
to have any definite job or 
to know what he was supposed 
to be doing. Actually the girl 
typist was the only individual 
who was visibly doing any 
work. At the main desk one 
officer would sit and study a 
bundle of papers, smoke a 
cigarette, have a chat to the 
room in general, and then go 
out. His place would be taken 
by a newcomer, who would 
more or less go through the 
same ritual. 

A woman came in asking 
for news of her husband who 
had disappeared during the 
night. She was the wife of 
the Vice-Mayor of Wilno. Her 
story was that during the night 
someone had come to the house 
asking her husband to go at 
once to the Town Hall on 
urgent business. He had accom- 
panied this person and had not 
been heard of since. She also 
stressed that the Mayor had 
disappeared under very sus- 
picious circumstances. This 
family drama was made light 
of by the guardians of law 
and order. They suggested 
that her husband must have 
gone to visit some friends and 
had not told her; there were 
various other futile suggestions, 
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which must have made this 
poor woman’s heart bleed only 
to listen to. She had brought 
a little parcel of food for her 
husband in case he had been 
arrested. This was the highest 
authority in the town to whom 
she could appeal. No attempt 
was made to help her in any 
way, no hope was held out 
to her, and thus she had to 
leave—one more victim of 
‘freedom and the brotherhood 
of man.’ 

We guessed the worst as 
soon a8 Our man arrived and 
started asking questions; why 
we wanted to leave Wilno, 
were we not happy with the 
Soviet, and so on. Halka 
asked him what he was getting 
at; why not tell us without 
all these preliminaries. He 
explained that the Civilian 
Administration in Wilno had 
not yet been organised, and 
there was no one from the 
correct bureau to deal with 
us and no one had authority 
to issue exit visas. We would 
have to wait for orders from 
Moscow. 

Why on earth they could 
not have said so at the begin- 
ning defeated us. We had 
been kicking our heels for days, 
and all the time they knew 
very well that sooner or later 
they would have to tell us 
this, to us, sad story. In 
some ways we were less worried 
when we left the Kommisariat 
than when we entered, for 
now we knew something definite ; 
before, we had been kept in 
suspense. We had tried hard 
to keep to the rules; now we 


were free to act for ourselves ; 
that is how we regarded the 
turn of events. 


As if in answer to @ prayer 
we learned that the first train 
since the commencement of 
the war from Wilno to Zawiasy 
would run at 5.30 A.M. the 
next day, 27th September. 
Zawiasy is a village about 
three miles from the Lithuanian 
frontier; it was always the 
last stop by train in Poland 
before entering Lithuania. 
When we heard this news we 
could not believe our good 
fortune; in fact, we went 
to the railway station to get 
it confirmed. There, sure 
enough, the train was announced 
in writing on the time-table 
board. ; 

Our own plans were simple 
enough. There appeared to 
be nothing to do except travel 
on the train to Zawiasy to 
see how the land lay; then, 
if an opportunity presented 
itself, to get across the frontier. 
If we saw no possibility of 
doing this we should have to 
return to Wilno and think out 
something else. 

Some of our worldly posses- 
sions we had abandoned in 
Pinsk, but now it became 
necessary to jettison at least 
half the remaining luggage. 
This was carefully sorted out, 
and what we decided to take 
with us was packed in one 
suitcase, one canvas bag, and 
@ small attaché-case. In 
Baranowicze we had lived near 
the station and could afford 
to ignore the curfew orders ; 
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in Wilno we lived some distance 
away, and we were obliged to 
observe these regulations. Tnis 
meant going to the station 
before eight o’clock in the even- 
ing in order to catch our train 
at five-thirty the following 
morning. 

That night was hell. 

All those who had no place 
to rest in Wilno took shelter 
for the night in the warm 
waiting-room at the station. 
This room is large, but it 
was filled to capacity with 
all grades of society; mostly 
the lowest. Prisoners from the 
local gaol; who had _ been 
released by the Reds regardless 
of their crimes, were there 
in numbers, still wearing their 
prison clothes. There were 
tramps and beggars asking none 
too politely for money — to 
smoke a cigarette was to ask 
for trouble ; immediately some- 
one would demand to be given 
one. It was no use refusing, 
because these creatures would 
not take no for an answer. 
They would just stand and 
make rude remarks till they 
got what they wanted. 

As the night progressed so 
did the smell of human bodies. 
Lying on the stone floor with 
many hundreds of others I 
dozed a little. Halka spent 
the time in endless conversa- 
tion with the woman we had 
met in the Lithuanian Con- 
sulate who had the two children. 
She had fortunately discovered 
about the train. So much 


depended on the outcome of 
our adventure that we were 
We were 


all a little nervous. 
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not scared, but we were most 
anxious lest at this last moment 
something beyond our control 
should condemn our poor efforts 
to failure. It was this woman’s 
calm courage and assurance 
that we needed to restore us 
all to our normal matter-of- 
fact selves. She acted like 
a tonic to our jaded nerves, 
and we have much to thank 
her for. From where I lay 
on the floor I could gaze up 
at the great portraits of Lenin 
and Stalin and could also study 
various glaring posters depicting 
scenes of life in the Soviet. 
It struck me as a pity that 
the advocates of Bolshevism 
in our own country could not 
gaze down at the scenes around 
me in this sordid corner of 
their much-vaunted paradise. 
The longest night has an 
ending, and in the darkness 
and frost of that Wednesday 
morning we waited on the 
platform for our train. Of 
course we left the warmth 
of the waiting-room long before 
it was necessary, and now we 
were stamping our feet trying 
to keep them warm. I, for 
one, caught a cold during that 
wait. Our train turned out 
to be an oil-driven motor-coach. 
There were only two passengers 
besides our augmented party, 
which included two of the 
railway friends who had done 
so much for us since that 
terrible night in Lusina ten 
days ago. They insisted on 
seeing us safely across the 
frontier before they could feel 
satisfied that their  self-ap- 
pointed task of looking after 
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us was complete. It is true 
that we ran enormous risks 
in our present enterprise, but 
then we were trying to save 
our own skins. These men 
were running the same risks 
(in fact, greater risk because 
they had to return), with nothing 
to gain and everything to lose. 
No words of mine can ever 
express our gratitude to the 
bravest men I know. 

One of the two strangers 
on the train proved to be of 
enormous assistance to our 
plans. He told us what we 
wanted to know. In the first 
place, that those who presented 
themselves in the orthodox way 
at the frontier control posts, 
expecting to be allowed to 
pass, were robbed by the Soviet 
soldiers of all their possessions ; 
in some cases of even their 
overcoats if they looked good 
ones. They were then sent 
back with a sharp warning 
that no one would be allowed 
to leave the territory now 
occupied by the Red Army. 
Also that many people had 
crossed before the frontier was 
guarded by the Russian soldiers, 
but that now the crossing was 
very dangerous owing to the 
frequent patrols armed with 
machine-guns. It might, how- 
ever, be possible to dodge these 
patrols if we crossed through 
the woods in a certain place. 
(For obvious reasons I cannot 
say where we actually made 
our escape or give any details.) 
As was very truly pointed 
out, all our plans must depend 
on the situation at Zawiasy. 
If there was a Soviet Control 


established at the station we 
would be extremely unlucky, 

Our chances seemed to fade 
when we saw @ Red soldier 
guarding a level crossing just 
before the station. On arriving, 
however, we saw no soldiers 
at the station itself. It seemed 
that as this was the first 
train none of the army in the 
vicinity had been advised of 
its coming. Our luck was 
holding; we dashed into the 
station building for cover and 
quickly made our desperate 
plans. We decided we would 
risk it. In two hours’ time 
we might be free—who could 
resist that tempting bait? It 
took more than the threat of 
a few soldiers to put us off. 
One cannot pretend to be 
innocent lovers of nature out 
for a walk in the woods when 
carrying suitcases, to say 
nothing of the difficulty of 
transporting luggage through 
thick undergrowth. For these 
reasons we decided to abandon 
what remained of our poor 
possessions, and in the end 
we crossed the frontier with 
one small attaché-case, con- 
taining our washing things and 
a brush and comb. 

Trying to imitate Red Indians, 
we achieved a performance 
which would have done credit 
to a herd of stampeding 
elephants; or so I thought 
at the time. Twigs snapped 
and cracked in the most alarm- 
ing way and our footsteps on 
the dried leaves seemed to 
arouse the forest to life. Behind 
every clump of bushes we im- 
agined an ambush; every now 
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and again we would keep still 
and listen. The worst part 
was crossing the several forest 
roads; @ moment of waiting, 
a swift glance left and right 
to make certain no one was 
in sight, then a wild dash 
across. 

The last part of this Calvary 
took us Over Open country. 
The sun was blazing down 
and visibility was perfect; it 
seemed impossible that we could 
get away with it. 

On the edge of the last 
hazard we called a halt and 
said our farewells to our 
two faithful companions. The 
frontier was only a few hundred 
yards away; from here they 
could wait and see us enter 
the promised land, and we, 
from freedom, could watch them 
returning to whatever fate held 
in store for them. Once more 
they must face the terrors of 
that forest trail while we could 
walk openly in the sunshine 
and feel secure. 

I remember it was 9 A.M. 
The moment for which we 
had all been striving ever since 
we left Warsaw on 6th Sep- 
tember had arrived. It was 
a natural moment for rejoicing, 
but no one rejoiced. The human 
animal is a strange creature. 
We had just left our two 
brave friends; we had left 
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so much in Poland ; our homes, 
our friends, our beloved dog, 
and so much suffering. Like 
people in a dream we turned 
our footsteps in search of some- 
one to guide us from this 
wilderness in which we found 
ourselves. 

Although we were in Lithu- 
ania, the manner of our entry 
had not been in strict accordance 
with the law. It was absolutely 
necessary to face the authori- 
ties as soon as possible so as 
to get our papers in order. 
A guide was found, and the 
authorities proved to be very 
tolerant. They kept us till 
4 P.M., undergoing formalities, 
but that was all the incon- 
venience we suffered. 

That same evening we arrived 
in Kaunas. If we had risen 
from the dead we could not 
have received a better welcome 
from our friends in the town, 
and during our stay they made 
us feel that, after all, life was 
worth living. 

Late that night we said 
good-bye to the Dane, who 
was taking the next train to 
Copenhagen. 

From Kaunas our journey 
to England became a matter 
of getting visas and buying 
tickets ; in fact, we had regained 
civilisation, though we had 
still the North Sea to cross. 
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EASTING DOWN. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE Knightley, a tramp 
steamer of about 5000 tons 
gross, was lying in Victoria 
Basin, Cape Town. Breakfast 
in the saloon was nearly over. 
It had been eaten in comparative 
silence, for the Knightley was 
not a particularly happy ship ; 
the captain and the chief 
officer thought very little of 
each other, the captain’s 
thoughts being distinctly the 
less charitable. Toward the 
end of the meal there had been 
some talk about the ship’s 
work, which encouraged the 
chief officer to get on to his 
favourite subject—cleanliness, 
and the slapping on of paint. 

“The bulwarks on the fore- 
deck require chipping very 
badly, but we’ll get that done 
during the next week or s0,”’ 
he said. ‘ Luckily we’re in 
for a fine weather passage.” 

“Indeed, Mr Wilkins,”’ the 
captain remarked loftily. 

He rose and left the saloon. 
The other officers drained their 
coffee cups and also prepared 
to go. 

** What’s he getting at now?”’ 
the chief officer growled. 

His officers never knew what 
Captain Hartnell was getting 
at, and he certainly never took 
the trouble to enlighten them. 
He conveyed the impression 
that he was much too superior 


to reach down to their meagre 
intellects, and the impression 
was probably a correct one; 
for if ever a man suffered from 
the reverse of what, in modern 
jargon, is termed a complex 
of inferiority, that man was 
Captain Hartnell. With one 
exception not 2 man in the 
ship could ignore his own in- 
feriority when in the captain’s 
presence—the exception being 
the young third officer, a Scots- 
man from the Buchan district 
of Aberdeenshire, who, placid 
and laconic, had never dis- 
covered any reason why he 
should be either intimidated 
or unduly impressed even by 
a successful shipmaster like 
his captain who had never 
suffered the slightest check to 
his meteoric career and was, 
without doubt, an outstanding 
seaman. 

Still only thirty-two Captain 
Hartnell had got command of 
@ barque when he was twenty- 
four—a great, modern slab- 
sided barque that sailormen 
declared was too slow to get 
out of her own way. He had 
been chock-full of confidence 
from the moment he boarded 
her. Her code number in the 
International Book of Signals 
was M.N.B.S., and on the first 
night out, bowling down-channel 
before a fresh breeze, he was 
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heard reciting a rhyme of his 
own composing :— 
“M.N.B.S., 


My name brings success, 
Go, you flat-bottomed scow, go.” 


The ‘flat-bottomed scow’ 
went so well that he drove her 
out to Australia in twenty days 
less than his predecessor had 
taken on the previous voyage, 
and since that first successful 
passage he had never tired of 
proving to his owners that he 
was the smartest man in their 
employ. Because of that, and 
the fact that he was at all times 
acutely aware of his own merits, 
he was far from being a favourite 
with his brother shipmasters. 
Tall and muscular, he carried 
himself with a swagger, and 
when he passed over the gang- 
way that forenoon even the 
independent stevedores on the 
quay wall greeted him with 
respect. He was hardly three 
yards away from the ship, 
however, when an able seaman 
named Kelly brushed against 
him, then lurched unsteadily 
up the gangway. Kelly had 
evidently been ashore all night 
and looked the worse for wear. 
It was strange, the captain 
thought, that the miserable 
chief officer had not reported 
one of the men absent without 
leave. Perhaps the chief officer 
did not even know. Pah! 

Captain Hartnell walked on 
toward the town. The Knightley 
would be ready for sea in a 
couple of days and he had 
some preliminary clearing to 
do at the agent’s office. The 
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work done, he strolled along 
to the Grand Hotel and entered 
the lounge, where he found 
an acquaintance, a much older 
man who commanded another 
tramp steamer lying in the 
same dock. Both vessels were 
bound for Port Pirie, South 
Australia, in ballast, to load 
zine concentrates, and over their 
drinks the two masters discussed 
their coming passages. 

“1’m a couple of knots faster 
than you, so I’ll probably pick 
you up somewhere to the nor’a’d 
of New Amsterdam, even if I 
sail a week later,” the older man 
chaffed. 

“You won’t pick me up at 
all, and certainly not on that 
route,’’ Captain Hartnell re- 
torted. “I’m going to run the 
easting down!” 

“ You’re going to do what?” 

** Run the easting down ! ”’ 

“ You'll regret it,’’ the other 
man said seriously. 

“Why? I’ve done it in a 
barque not a quarter the size of 
the Knightley.” 

“Oh, certainly; but the 
barque hadn’t got a racing 
propeller under her counter,”’ 
the other said drily. ‘‘ What’s 
the idea ? ” 

“To make a quicker passage. 
Lots of steamers used to do it— 
the Aberdeen White Star, Shaw 
Savill, the New Zealand Ship- 
ping Company.” 

** Yes, they used to, Hartnell ; 
they don’t now.” The other 
man sat back comfortably in 
his chair. ‘ Anyhow, a fine 
weather passage along the edge 
of the south-east trades as far 
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as the hundredth meridian, then 
south - eastward toward the 
Australian coast will do me,” 
he declared. “Ill probably 
get all the bad weather I want 
off the Leeuwin at this time 
of the year, and I’m not hanker- 
ing after any more. By the 
way, didn’t you have wireless 
that time I met you in New 
York ? ” 

“ Yes, but they took it out 
of her after the war. Hard 
times, couldn’t afford it, the 
owners said.” 

“H’m! false economy on 
these long voyages! ”’ 

Two days later, on a bright, 
calm morning, the Knightley 
hauled out of the docks, rounded 
Green Point, and stood down 
the shore of the Cape Peninsula. 
When the chief officer relieved 
the second on the bridge at 
four o’clock in the afternoon the 
faint outline of Cape Point was 
astern, and no land was visible 
along the port beam. 

‘‘ Sou’-sou’-east is the course 
by the steering compass ; south- 
twenty-east by the standard,” 
the second officer said. 

“ Sou’-sou’-east ! Here, what 
the ——?” the puzzled chief 
demanded. 

“We're going off to do 
some exploring in the ruddy 
Antarctic,” the second answered 
bitterly. ‘ Now you know what 
he was getting at.” 


Running the easting down! 
Sweeping along the troubled 
four-thousand-mile track that 
leads from the south of the 
Cape of Good Hope to the 


Leeuwin at the south-west corner 
of Australia, before the furious 
west winds and the rushing geag 
that sweep without let or hin- 
drance half-way round the globe, 
Away down in that tracklegs 
waste of waters that lie beyond 
the parallel of 45° south latitude 
a succession of beautiful clippers 
outward bound for Australia to 
load the wool clip used to 
storm along under every stitch 
of canvas they could safely 
carry. It was there that day 
after day, week after week, 
they did the grand sailing that 
made their wonderful passages 
possible; today it is deserted 
except for the fluttering Cape 
pigeon and the hovering alba- 
tross. It was of that gale- 
swept tract of the great Southern 
Ocean that Kipling’s immortal 
engineer said if you failed you 
had time to mend your shaft, 
even eat it, ere you were 
spoken, or “‘ Make Kerguelen 
under sail, three trysails burned 
with smoke.” 

The Knightley had reached a 
position too far east even for 
the latter expedient; for the 
Crozets and Kerguelen were 
well to windward, and, in any 
case, she had not got a single 
sail on board. But failure 
was, of course, impossible for 
Captain Hartnell! M.N.BS.! 
He was the only happy man on 
board, as Mr Birnie, the third 
officer, was the only one who 
was indifferent. The weather 


was bitterly cold; squall after 
squall of hurricane force, and 
laden with sleet, shrieked out 
of the north-west, and icy 
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spray lashed the after-deck, even 
though the vessel was in ballast 
trim and standing high out of 
the water. Lurching and pitch- 
ing wildly, urged onward by 
the gale, she swept to the east- 
ward, throwing her bows high 
toward the dark flying scud of 
the squalls, dipping them till 
she tossed three-quarters of her 
rudder out of the sea. She 
was never still for a single 
moment, night or day; for the 
liquid ridges that rushed at her 
port quarter were of an almost 
incredible steepness, and the 
valleys between them were 
cavernous. 

Captain Hartnell was happy 
because his vessel’s progress 
was even swifter than he 
imagined it would be when he 
abandoned the fine weather 
route farther north and stood 
down into the wild westerlies. 
The terrific thrust of the favour- 
ing wind and waves more than 
made up for the power wasted 
by a propeller, the blades of 
which beat the air almost as 
much as they churned the sea. 
He got considerable pleasure 
from picturing the astonished 
face of the captain who was 
going to overhaul the Knightley 
somewhere about New Amster- 
dam, when he arrived at Port 
Pirie and found her already 
half loaded. Mr Birnie, the 
third officer, was indifferent 
because, in spite of his placidity 
and apparent laziness, he was 
cast in an iron mould; neither 
cold, wet, nor discomfort worried 
him in the least. The other 
two officers were miserable and 
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disgruntled ; they felt that life 
was being incommensurately 
aggravated by this entirely un- 
necessary attempt to save a 
few days on the passage. The 
chief officer, a much older man 
than the captain, felt the cold 
and discomfort particularly ; he 
could not get warm, even in 
his bunk, and when keeping his 
watch on the bridge he was 
weary of staying on his feet. 
The deck-hands had reached 
a state bordering on passive 
insubordination which might 
easily have deteriorated into 
something worse, and the chief 
officer, possessed of a fellow- 
feeling, did little to check 
them. 

If the discomfort on deck 
was acute, it was worse in 
the engine-room and stokehold. 
The engineer on watch had no 
difficulty about keeping warm ; 
the propeller, with little more 
solid than air and spray to 
bite on half the time, would 
have sent the engines racing 
so wildly that they must have 
shaken themselves to pieces 
but for his unremitting atten- 
tion to the throttle. Sweat 
ran in rivulets through the 
grime on his face, and every 
limb ached before the four 
long hours of his watch had 
passed. In the stokehold the 
boilers rocked in their saddles 
with every plunge; coal aimed 
at an open fire-door rattled 
against the boiler plates and 
rebounded; in the bunkers, 
trimmers were bruised by coal 
rumbling down on top of them. 
The chief engineer,  stout- 
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hearted in normal times but 
now feeling for his men, was 
sullen and resentful—and suffer- 
ance, aS @ rule, is not the 
badge of the tribe of sea-going 
engineers. By that time every 
man on board knew that there 
was an easier way to Port Pirie 
farther north. 

Just after breakfast one day 
the hands of the watch below, 
weary after four hours of buffet- 
ing, were about to turn into 
their bunks for a short spell 
of uneasy sleep. Mr Birnie 
was on the bridge, pacing un- 
steadily to and fro, occasionally 
grabbing a rail to steady him- 
self against a lurch, but keeping 
a keen look-out. That was 
Mr Birnie’s way, though there 
was really nothing to look out 
for; they had not seen a 
vessel since they left Cape 
Point and did not expect to 
see one; Australia was still 
two thousand miles away. The 
Knightley, her hull sloping up- 
ward toward the bows like 
the roof of a house, climbed 
to the crest of a huge, foaming 
roller, wriggled and dropped 
heavily into the succeeding 
trough. There followed a 
violent thud that shook her 
fore and aft as if she had 
thumped on a rock. Men and 
officers, certain that she had 
struck wreckage, for there were 
no rocks about in an ocean 
that was hundreds of fathoms 
deep, streamed out on deck. 
Captain Hartnell staggered up 
to the bridge. 

“ Put her slow!’’ he shouted 
from the top of the ladder. 
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Mr Birnie rang the telegraph 
to slow and waited for a reply 
from the engine-room. 

“Get the carpenter along 
to sound the bilges and peaks,” 
the captain ordered. 

Bewildered men were staring 
aft striving to get a view of 
the wake when the stern dipped, 
but no extraneous object ap- 
peared on the crests of the 
rollers running up behind. The 
more pessimistic suggested low- 
lying ice which would be diffi- 
cult to see but stout enough 
to damage the vessel. The 
captain turned on the third 
officer. 

‘Were you keeping a good 
look-out ? ’’ he demanded. 

Mr Birnie stared him straight 
in the face and hesitated 
as if deliberating whether he 
was keeping a good look-out 
or not. He was always deliber- 
ate and, if possible, his speech 
was monosyllabic; the ‘sir’ 
he had to use when answering 
the captain seemed to come 
out reluctantly, as an extra 


effort, and always after a 
distinct pause. 

“Yes ... sir,” he replied 
at last. 


‘‘ And you saw no wreckage 
—nor anything else? ”’ 

PHO .ja a” 

Even by Captain Hartnell’s 
exacting standard Mr Birnie 
was a first-class officer and 
one to be trusted, so there 
must be another reason for 
the thud. The chief engineer 
came up to the bridge with it. 
He said the young engineer 
on watch, who was the only 
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on in authority close to 
the bottom of the ship, con- 
sidered that the bump was 
due to the stern plunging into 
the trough of the sea more 
violently than usual. The car- 
penter reported the bilges and 
peaks dry. 

“ Put her on full speed again,’’ 
the captain said. 

For the next seven hours 
the Knightley kept on her 
tortured eastward way, climb- 
ing wind-swept ridges, swooping 
down into dark, half-sheltered 
valleys; then, shortly after 
four o’clock, she again shook 
fore and aft. The second 
engineer, who had just relieved 
the third at the throttle, was 
startled and badly shaken by 
a continuous racing of the 
engines ; they jarred and rattled 
and created a resounding pande- 
monium in the comparatively 
restricted space of the engine- 
room ; the maze of glimmering 
brass and steel—of pistons, 
connecting rods, and cross- 
heads—danced and whirled in 
a frenzy. The second engineer 
throttled right down, then sig- 
nalled to the bridge by ringing 
the engine-room telegraph to 
stop. The chief engineer dis- 
carded the cup of tea he was 
sipping and dashed down the 
iron ladder into the engine- 
room. The engineers off duty 
followed. They had an idea 
that the heavy thump of the 
morning must have fractured 
the shaft, and made their way 
into the tunnel. They worked 
their way aft as far as the 
stern-gland, but found the shaft 
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intact. The wooden floor was 
slippery with oil and grease, 
and they had great difficulty 
in keeping their feet; for the 
ship, robbed of her steerage- 
way and under the influence 
of her high forecastle-head, had 
brought the wind and sea dead 
aft and was pitching very 
heavily. As it is almost im- 
possible for a tail-shaft to break 
inside the stern-tube, they came 
to the conclusion that it had 
broken just outside—and that, 
in fact, was what had happened, 
as Mr Birnie had just discovered. 
Getting up from his settee, on 
which he had been trying to 
sleep, he had made his way aft, 
got over the taffrail, leaned 
out as far as he could over the 
sea, and looked down. The 
steamer’s stern had just dipped 
downward and over to port; 
it flew up again with a dizzy 
lift that exposed the greater 
part of the arched propeller 
aperture. It was empty; the 
propeller had gone. 


Darkness was coming down. 
The two red lights which indi- 
cated the vessel was not under 
command were hoisted. Well 
down by the stern, she con- 
tinued to lie with the wind and 
towering seas almost right aft 
—pitching heavily but lazily. 
Captain Hartnell retired to his 
cabin, shut himself in and 
pondered, while all over the 
ship, in cabins and in sailors’ 
and firemen’s forecastles, officers 
and men discussed the awful 
thing that had happened. They 
discussed it with voices that 

G 
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were almost reduced to whisper- 
ing, for the prospect was indeed 
appalling. The accident which 
had robbed the ship of her 
mobility had in it a specially 
heart-rending quality because 
of her extreme isolation. The 
shock to the imagination was 
cruel. To present discomfort 
had been added an immediate 
future that was black and 
an ultimate future that would 
not bear thinking about. 

On the bridge the chief officer, 
tired of keeping a useless look- 
out and with no helmsman to 
supervise, went into the chart- 
room and pored over the 
outspread general chart of the 
South Indian Ocean. The 
captain had pencilled a neat 
cross at the estimated position 
where the propeller was lost, 
but beyond that there was 
little on the chart but parallels 
of latitude and meridians of 
longitude. Yes, there was some- 
thing else; much nearer than 
any land was an irregular dotted 
line marking the extreme 
northern limit of icebergs. The 
chief officer shivered. In that 
watery abomination of desola- 
tion the ship might drift for 
months without being sighted, 
unless the drift was suddenly 
checked by what the irregular 
dotted line indicated; and if 
the wind remained in the 
north-west, that would probably 
be the result of their drifting. 
If they got that far! before 
then they might starve to 
death! For reasons connected 
with the Australian customs 
laws, the captain, a keen busi- 
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ness man, had only taken 
sufficient provisions in Cape 
Town to allow for unforeseen 
delays. Total disablement had 
certainly not been allowed for, 
and the chief officer doubted 
if there was sufficient food on 
board to give full rations for 
another fortnight. Again he 
shivered. The silence—broken 
only by the wind that howled 
outside and the splash of the 
waves—and the total lack of 
vibration were depressing in 
the extreme. Tears came into 
his eyes. The weird feeling 
that he had a dead thing under 
him almost overwhelmed him; 
and a black resentment against 
the captain, who, in the first 
place, had been given command 
of the vessel over his head and 
who had now got her into this 
plight, surged up in his heart, 
The supper bell went, and the 
third officer came on the bridge 
to relieve him. 

Supper was eaten in silence. 
The captain sat like a sphinx 
at the head of the table, and 
as soon as he had finished his 
meal he retired to his cabin 
again. The chief officer and 
the second—a somewhat colour- 
less individual — would have 
liked to know what thoughts 
were working in that self-reliant 
brain, what pangs of remorse 
were tugging at the usu 
ally unresponsive heart-strings. 
They were left in ignorance a8 
far as the pangs were concerned, 
but the thoughts were soon 
disclosed. At eight o’clock the 
captain summoned all the 
officers and engineers to the 
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saloon. The boatswain was 
gent on the bridge to allow the 
third officer to attend; the 
donkeyman relieved the fourth 
engineer in the silent engine- 
room. Very soon those as- 
gembled discovered that they 
had not been called to a con- 
ference, or a council of war, 
or even @ discussion of ways 
and means of carrying out a 
plan. They had come to be 
told what the captain proposed 
to do, and to receive instruc- 
tios—and what the captain 
proposed to do was to fit the 
spare propeller and tail-shaft ! 
Blank incredulity showed on 
every face but one, and the 
chief engineer voiced it. 

“But... but you can’t do 
that at sea,’ he spluttered 
indignantly. 

“Can’t!?? the captain re- 
peated with apparent surprise. 

“Tf you knew the trouble 
it is to fit a propeller and 
shaft in a sheltered harbour 
you wouldn’t talk like that. 
With this sea running it’s im- 
possible. To begin with, you 
would have to tip her down 
by the head till the stern-tube 
is out of the water.’ 

“Quite right,” the captain 
answered calmly. ‘‘ We’ll make 
a start at that tomorrow morn- 
ing. We'll pump out the after- 
peak and ballast tanks, and 
flood No. 1 hold.” 

“Flood No. 1 hold!” the 
chief officer shouted hysteri- 
cally. “* You’ll wreck the ship ! 
You'll lose her! What bulk- 
heads would stand a few hun- 
dred tons of water washing 
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against them? If they do, 
she’ll roll over with us!” 

“* We'll have to chance that— 
unless you can suggest anything 
else, Mr Wilkins.” 

The chief officer did not reply. 
There was a silent, puzzled 
pause and a shuffling of feet. 
Nobody could suggest any- 
thing else, and all knew it. 
The chief engineer broke the 
silence. 

Look here, Captain Hart- 
nell, I’m as keen as you are to 
try something; God knows I 
don’t want to end my life 
down here,’ he said soberly. 
“But I tell you it’s quite 
impossible, especially with this 
sea running. If you would 
wait for a calm, even.” 

“Calms are scarce in this 
latitude and we might wait a 
month,” the captain replied. 
“By that time we should be 
so weak with starvation that 
we could do nothing.”’ 

“And you propose to have 
men working under the counter 
with a ship jumping like this! 
It’s murder! They'll either 
drown or have their brains 
bashed out! I tell you straight, 
none of my men will go over the 
stern ! ”’ 

“They had better wait till 
they’re asked,’ the captain said 
drily. “I’m going over the 
stern myself.” 

“So amtI!” 

The assembled men looked 
round in astonishment. The 
speaker was the young third 
officer who up till then had 
remained unobtrusively in the 
background, apparently study- 
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ing, with an absent mind, the 
rivets in the beams overhead. 

“Thank you, Mr Birnie,’ 
said the captain. 

The third officer’s prompt 
offer had a definite, and remedy- 
ing, effect. It dropped the seeds 
of doubt, in some cases of 
shame, into men’s minds; it 
stirred something in their souls 
and made an appeal for a more 
robust attitude toward the crisis 
that had overtaken them. In a 
flash it was realised by most 
of them that resentment, no 
matter how much it may have 
been justified, would get them 
nowhere; that their present 
attitude was unworthy of British 
seamen. They shuffled their 
feet and looked at each other, 
trying to read each other’s 
minds, as if they were strikers 
afraid of being suspected of 
blacklegging. The captain 
quickly sensed their hesitation. 

“ Gentlemen, this is the crux 
of the matter,” he said. ‘ Are 
we to remain inactive while the 
ship drifts helplessly toward the 
icefields, or are we prepared 
to make an effort to save 
ourselves ? ”’ 

The engineers nodded in 
apparent agreement, but the 
chief officer remained obdurate. 

“T tell you it’s madness to 
try and flood the for’a’d hold,”’ 
he moaned. 

“ That’s enough,’ Captain 
Hartnell said curtly. ‘ At six 
o’clock tomorrow morning get 
all your hands on to lifting 
the ceiling in No. 1 lower 
hold, and stowing the boards 
securely in the ’tween- decks. 
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The loose water in the hold 
might damage the bulkhead ; if 
those heavy boards were wagh- 
ing about in it they certainly 
would. Perhaps you didn’t 
think of that. Chief, as soon 
as Mr Wilkins reports to you 
that the manhole doors have 
been taken off No. 1 ballast 
tank top, open the sea-cocks 
and get the hold flooded. At 
the same time start the pumps 
on the after-peak and tanks.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the 
chief engineer. 

A quarter of an hour later 
Captain Hartnell went on the 
bridge, and after some diff- 
culty, for there was no light 
even in the useless binnacle, 
found the third officer leaning 
against the rail behind the 
canvas dodger, against which 
sleet was pattering. 

“Mr Birnie, I won’t forget 
this,” he said, “‘ but there’s 
something else I want you to 
do. I’ve been thinking things 
out, and have come to the 
conclusion that we shall require 
another hand under the counter; 
we can’t manage the job by 
ourselves. Now, I don’t want 
to order any man to do the 
job because the chief engineer 
certainly didn’t exaggerate when 
he spoke of the dangers of 
drowning and bashing. We are 
in for a hell of a time, and 
if any man refused to take his 
share in it, he might well be 
upheld in a court of law. That 
would place me, as a ship- 
master, in a very awkward 
position—but I don’t want to 
plead with any man. Will 
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you look around, pick out a 
suitable man, and broach him 
on the quiet ? ”’ 

“Yes . 
Birnie. 


sir,’ said Mr 


A wild, wintry dawn was 
ushered in by the chattering 
of the winch for No. 1 hold. 
It was being used for sending 
a derrick aloft. Down in the 
pottom of the hold the car- 
penter, and some of the seamen, 
were lifting the heavy three- 
inch ceiling boards. Those were 
sung and hove up level with 
the *tween-decks, where they 
were stowed and securely lashed. 
The ballast tank top was 
exposed along its full length, 
and the carpenter took off the 
manhole doors. All was ready 
for flooding the hold. The 
engineers opened the sea-cocks 
for the tank, which was already 
full, and the water overflowed 
into the hold. The pumping 
out of the after ballast tanks 
and after- peak began. The 
Knightley was drifting with half 
agale dead aft, and still pitching 
heavily ; the seas running up 
astern were rising right up to 
the counter as her stern dipped, 
and falling to the middle pintle 
of the rudder as it rose. It 
was about noon before the 
alteration of the trim took 
effect and she came on to an 
even keel. Her bow dipped 
lower in the water, and, no 
longer holding the wind, came 
up to windward, bringing the 
wind and sea abeam so that the 
steamer lay in the trough and 
wallowed. 
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The afternoon watch will 
long be remembered by every 
soul on board. The steamer 
rolled as she had never rolled 
before, and created a panic. 
She put a severe strain on the 
arm and body muscles of men 
hanging on grimly to keep their 
footing on the decks ; the only 
reason why those of the watch 
below were not pitched out of 
their bunks was that they 
did not attempt to get into 
them. They were, however, 
lucky to be below, for there 
they could feel but not see; 
they missed the swift swoop of 
masts and funnel that made 
men dizzy and brought a sink- 
ing feeling to the stoutest heart. 
Even Captain Hartnell, main- 
taining his position by the bridge 
rail by intense, painful, muscular 
effort, became seriously alarmed, 
for the first time in his career 
at sea. From the second his 
vessel’s masts and funnel passed 
the perpendicular she would 
lean over somewhat lazily ; then, 
as the great and increasing 
mass of loose water in the hold 
washed across, she would fall 
over with a terrific jerk that 
almost tore the captain’s arms 
out of their sockets. It was 
the heavy mass of water that 
constituted the danger—and 
absolutely nothing could be 
done about it ; except, perhaps, 
pump the hold dry again and 
acknowledge defeat. Even that 
could not promise immediate 
relief; and in the meantime, 
from being almost on her beam- 
ends on one side, the ship would 
roll over till she was almost on 
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her beam-ends on the other— 
and when she was lying over 
on her side, to men’s fevered 
imagination her masts and 
funnel seemed to be horizontal. 

As she crashed over till the 
sea lapped over the lee bulwark 
rail she squashed the water 
so that it created a smother 
of foam half an acre in extent ; 
but it was during those seconds, 
that passed like hours, when 
she lay on her side as if she 
would never recover, that her 
breathless captain suffered his 
most acute spasms of anxiety. 
It was then that he cursed 
illogically the damned chief 
officer who had prophesied 
disaster, and assuredly if Mr 
Wilkins had gone on the bridge 
with a hint of “I told you 
so’? on his lips, the captain 
would have committed man- 
slaughter. Always, however, 
just as hope had almost died, 
the powerful righting lever 
created by her low centre of 
gravity came reluctantly into 
play, overcame the mass of 
water that was listing her 
and brought her upright—only 
to fall heavily the other way. 
Toward four o’clock, when 
human endurance had almost 
failed, the rolling eased. The 
stern rising imperceptibly out 
of the water was beginning to 
feel the force of the wind. 
It blew right off and the 
Knightley came head to wind 
and sea, and hove herself to. 
Instead of rolling she pitched, 
but was comparatively safe. 
To help to keep her hove-to, 
two tarpaulins were spread in 
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the main rigging, one on each 
side, to reinforce the elevated 
stern which was acting like 
an after-sail. She was tipped 
sufficiently soon after dark, 
when the pumps were stopped 
and the cocks closed. 

Next morning the captain 
ordered the construction of a 
sea-anchor. Now, the sea- 
anchor that will hold a five 
thousand ton steamer, in her 
ordinary trim of being down 
by the stern, head to the seas 
in such a gale as was then 
blowing, has yet to be con- 
structed ; but this was different. 
The vessel was lying head to 
sea naturally, and the sea- 
anchor would serve to steady 
her. It consisted of a tri- 
angular framework of stout 
awning spars and lifeboat oars, 
on which was stretched an 
awning. To the apex of the 
triangle—which would be in- 
verted when it was in the sea— 
a five-fathom length of mooring 
chain with a kedge anchor 
was attached. A three and a 
half inch wire hawser, to which 
the vessel would ride, was 
shackled to a triple span of 
two-inch wire attached to the 
framework. The end of the 
hawser had been taken on 
the forecastle-head, passed out 
through a chock, and led aft 
outside the ship before being 
shackled to the span. The 
derrick of No. 1 hatch was 
already up; the end of its 
fall was attached to the 


framework by a rope strop; 
the sea-anchor was lifted and 
swung out over the sea. The 
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strop was cut, the anchor 
dropped in the water, and 
promptly sank. Gradually, as 
the steamer drifted astern, the 
wire hawser tightened, and 
presently the sea-anchor ap- 
peared on the crest of a wave 
about fifty yards ahead. It 
made an efficient drogue. 

Down in the tunnel the 
engineers had set to work to un- 
couple and remove the bobbin- 
piece—a length of shaft in 
the tunnel recess that connected 
the main and tail shafts. The 
broken tail-shaft was withdrawn 
and the spare one, which had 
been secured by chains in the 
tunnel, was run out through 
the stern-tube till it was 
level with the stern-post. It 
was much colder work than 
engineers usually have to do; 
for while they were changing 
the shafts the sea poured in 
through the stern-tube every 
time the stern dipped; but, 
working heroically, they com- 
pleted the job by midnight. 
As far as they were concerned 
all was ready for shipping 
the spare propeller which was 
lying in No. 4 ’tween-decks. 
Had the vessel been loaded 
it would have been lying 
under tons of cargo, an 
indication that it was intended 
for use only after the vessel 
had been towed, disabled, into 
@ foreign port. 

At daybreak next day the 
chief officer with his men 
descended into the ’tween-decks 
and very carefully cast adrift 
the chain lashings securing it. 
It weighed over five tons, and 


there was great danger that 
it might take charge, surge 
forward along the steeply 
sloping deck, and maim or 
kill any man who tried to 
control it. In the meantime 
one of the derricks for No. 4 
hatch had been rigged up. A 
heavy chain sling was passed 
through the boss of the 
propeller, and the lower block 
of a stout tackle suspended 
from the derrick head hooked 
on. A winch revolved, and a 
sleet squall howled at the pro- 
peller and the struggling men 
as it swayed up through the 
hatchway, with guys attached 
to prevent it from flying for- 
ward when it cleared the coam- 
ing. It was landed on the 
port side of the slippery iron 
deck, and three more chain 
slings attached to it, one also 
through the boss, the others 
on opposite blades. It was 
ready for being transported 
aft. From the counter another 
stout tackle, with its fall lead- 
ing in through the port quarter 
chock on the poop, was taken 
along outside the poop rail, 
passed in over the bulwarks, and 
made fast to the chain sling 
that had just been passed 
through the boss. 

Again the winch revolved, 
the propeller was lifted off 
the deck by means of the 
derrick and swung out over 
the heaving sea. It had to 
be taken aft fully fifty feet. 
Very carefully the fall of the 
derrick tackle was surged away, 
while the tackle from the 
counter, led to another winch, 
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slowly dragged the propeller 
aft. More and more the stern 
tackle took the weight, till 
eventually the propeller was 
hanging down from the stern, 
level with the rudder. It was 
then the magnitude of the 
task they were committed to, 
and its danger, became fully 
realised. To get the stern- 
tube clear of the water the 
vessel had been tipped till 
the eight feet mark was awash ; 
but as her stern dipped, the 
water was rising to the sixteen 
feet mark, and the sea boiled 
and swirled under her counter. 
When the stern rose again 
there was a violent scour 
through the propeller aperture. 
The heavy four-bladed pro- 
peller, practically out of control, 
was surging about; now bang- 
ing against the rudder, now 
crunching against the plating 
round the stern-tube. Darkness 
was almost on them, yet it 
could not be left to surge 
about all night. It was hove 
up close under the counter 
and made more secure; and, 
as there was still some daylight 
left, the captain decided to 
complete the preliminaries, all 
ready for the morning. The 
job took a good deal longer 
than he expected, and showed 
him clearly how laborious 
the main business was going 
to be. 

Under the counter were two 
eye-bolts, one on each side, 
to which lifting tackles were 
hooked when taking off the 
propeller for inspection in dry- 
dock, and for replacing it. 
Those were the tackles that 
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would be used for suspending 


the propeller in its correct 
plumb position, and Captain 
Hartnell thought there was just 
time to get them adjusted, 
Hooking the upper blocks to 
the eye-bolts was easy enough; 
the third officer was lowered 
over the stern in a boatswain’s 
chair, and though on occasion 
the water rose as high as his 
waist, he accomplished the job 
without much difficulty. The 
lower block on the port side 
was then attached to one of 
the chain slings that had been 
passed round opposite blades ; 
but before the starboard one 
could be hooked on, it, and the 
threefold purchase rove through 
it, had to be passed through 
the propeller aperture from star- 
board to port. Down went 
Mr Birnie, in his boatswain’s 
chair, clinging to the lower 
block; he was lowered till 
he gained a footing on the 
lower plate of the aperture, 
but the stern dipped and he 
was washed off it. He regained 
it with difficulty, and men 
gasped with horror when the 
scour through the aperture 
swung him yards clear. A 
fathom of ratline line was 
lowered, and he lashed himself 
to the rudder-post. A terrific 
struggle followed. Every time 
he got the block close to the 
stern-post the scour tore it 
from his grasp. The captain 


shouted to him to give it up 
till the morning, but he asked 
for the end of a heaving line, 
which he passed through the 
aperture from port to starboard 
and made fast to the block. 
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By its means the group of 
men leaning over the taffrail 
were able to check the block 
from surging back, and to 
haul it upward after it had 
been shoved through the aper- 
ture. It was slow work, though ; 
for the third officer had to 
light the six swollen ropes of 
the tackle round the stern-post 
against which it was binding. 
It became so dark that he 
could hardly be seen from the 
taffrail, and the captain grew 
impatient. 

“Come up out of that, Mr 
Birnie,” he shouted. ‘ Leave 
everything as it is till the 
morning.”’ 

Mr Birnie either could not, 
or would not hear, for he 
struggled on. 

“He’s as full of obstinacy 
as @ mule,” the chief officer, 
who wanted his supper, cried 
irritably. 

“JT prefer to call it deter- 
mination, and I wish you had 
some of it, Mr Wilkins,” Captain 
Hartnell snapped. 

The boatswain, who had not 
heard the captain’s order, came 
along with an iron bucket in 
which there was a lighted flare 
made of oakum steeped in tar. 
By its light the work was con- 
tinued, and the block pulled up 
to the taffrail and secured. 
Mr Birnie, sitting in his boat- 
swain’s chair—a flat board with 
a@ rope span attached to it— 
was hauled up on deck and 
stood shaking himself like a 
spaniel, 

About nine o’clock Captain 
Hartnell went along to the third 
officer’s cabin. Mr Birnie had 
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been relieved of watch-keeping, 
and the captain found him 
lying in his bunk, chocked off 
with cushions, smoking his pipe 
and reading a book. 

** Any luck, Mr Birnie ? ”’ the 
captain asked. 

4 Ti. .0: i RP” 

‘* Who did you get ? ” 

“Kelly .. . sir,” said Mr 
Birnie. 


With the first streak of dawn, 
while the hands assembled the 
gear aft, the captain stood at 
the break of the spray-swept 
forecastle - head. He looked 
along aft, and his vessel re- 
minded him of a pig rooting 
for truffles, its nose in the 
ground and its stern cocked up 
toward the sky. He looked 
ahead ; stretching out to the 
invisible sea-anchor the wire 
hawser became bar-tight as the 
Knightley’s dripping bows lifted, 
then slackened and splashed 
into the water as they dipped. 
The usual dawn squall howled 
over the grey waste of foaming 
ridges, but through the sleet he 
could see the two red lights 
dangling mournfully in front 
of the rust-streaked funnel. 
Even from where he stood he 
could hear the heavy wash of 
water, fore and aft, in No. 1 
hold—a dismal, menacing 
sound. With all his self- 
confidence he had to admit 
to considerable anxiety, and 
he prayed that the bulkheads 
would stand. He was waiting 
for the carpenter’s report, and 
when it came it was good. 
The petty officer had sounded 
the fore-peak and the bilges 
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of No. 2 hold, and found them 
dry. The bulkheads were not 
even leaking. Greatly cheered, 
the captain went aft prepared 
for a long day of arduous 
toil. 

Among the others waiting 
on the poop for him he found 
Kelly, who prided himself on 
being the hardest case in the 
ship—a hard case descended 
from hard cases, indeed a lineal 
descendant of the Liverpool 
Irish packet rats who manned 
the notorious Western Ocean 
packet ships in the middle of 
last century. Unlike his officers, 
who were going over the stern 
with him wearing sea-boots, 
oilskins well lashed at the wrists 
and below the knees, and with 
small towels tucked under the 
collars of their coats, Kelly 
was barefooted and clad only 
in singlet and dungaree trousers. 
Erect and jaunty, as if he were 
going for a stroll along the 
beach at Southport on a summer 
day, he stood among his blue- 
lipped, shivering mates whose 
bodies were bent to the blast ; 
for on that high exposed after- 
deck there was little shelter 
except two winches on which 
wire hawsers were wound, a 
small hatchway, some venti- 
lators, and the emergency 
hand-steering wheel with its 
wheel-box. 

“ Going for a bath this morn- 
ing, Kelly ?’’ Captain Hartnell 
asked pleasantly. 

“T am, sir; and I hope the 
maid hasn’t forgotten to turn 
on the hot-water tap,” Kelly 
answered with a grin. 

From the counter the pro- 
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peller was lowered by the stern 
tackle till the port lifting tackle 
took its weight. The other 
tackle was then unhooked, and 
the sling removed by the third 
officer who had already gone 
over the stern. The propeller 
was lowered still farther and 
the starboard lifting tackle hove 
on to drag it into the aperture. 
The captain and Kelly got 
into their boatswain’s chairs 
and were slacked down, with 
life-lines round them, to the 
eight feet mark. After Mr 
Birnie’s experience of the previ- 
ous evening they secured them- 
selves to the rudder-post at 
once. The water was icy cold, 
and they gasped and choked 
as it closed over them; from 
their lower level the foaming 
crests of the waves seemed 
to tower to an enormous 
height. 

“ Ah, well, we’re nice and 
sheltered down here, sir,” said 
Kelly. 

Under the lee of the counter 
they were certainly sheltered 
from the wind, the swirling 
spray, and the driving snow 
which swept past the vessel’s 
sides in two streams and united 
again in the wake a few yards 
behind them. If the sea was not 
so infernally cold, the captain 
thought ruefully as he fingered 
the heavy hammer slung round 
his neck. With it he had 
arranged to make signals by 
taps on the steel- plating to 
the engineers in the tunnel, 
but he did not have occasion 
to use it that day. Three 
whole hours elapsed before any 
of the men were able to lay 4 
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hand on the propeller which 
was grinding and crunching 
against the stern-post. At first 
they found the conditions almost 
terrifying, and all they could 
do was to hang on grimly and 
wipe the salt water from their 
eyes a8 their heads emerged 
from the sea. The terrific scour 
through the propeller aperture 
seemed as if it would choke 
the very life out of them. The 
counter above them would lift 
dizzily one moment, and dip 
the next to create a smother 
of foam in which their heads 
would be revealed, at the next 
lift, to the anxious watchers 
hanging out over the quarters 
on both sides. A less deter- 
mined man than Captain Hart- 
nell would have given up 
the job there and then; men 
with less powers of endurance 
than Mr Birnie and Kelly 
possessed could not have 
stood it. 

It was late in the day before 
they could get on with the job 
of coaxing the propeller to lie 
fairly in the middle of the 
aperture. Shouted orders were 
cut short on the captain’s lips, 
but by signalling to those who 
were leaning out over the 
quarter it was possible to con- 
vey instructions to heave, or 
slack, on the tackles. The 
adjustment became delicate. As 
the propeller was gradually 
worked into position, the heav- 
ing and slacking got down to a 
matter of inches. Thrice they 
got the hole through the boss 
of the propeller to coincide with 
the outer flange of the stern- 
tube, but were unable to stop 
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the winch at the exact moment. 
Darkness put a stop to the 
work, and the men had to be 
hauled up on to the poop— 
soaked, deafened, and _  ex- 
hausted—with the boss and 
the stern-tube still out of 
alignment. 

The following 
brought no change in the 
weather. Again the suffering 
seamen mustered on the bleak, 
wind-swept poop, appropriately 
christened by one of them 
Mount Misery. The three men 
were lowered into the water 
and secured to the rudder-post. 
By noon the five-ton propeller 
was hanging at the correct 
height and rubbing against the 
stern-post, but six inches over 
to starboard. Mr Birnie and 
Kelly got over to that side 
and endeavoured to lever it 
into position. Their combined 
efforts, coinciding with a lucky 
surge of the starboard tackle, 
got it into the exact position. 
The captain yelled frantically 
to the watchers to hold on 
everything, and hammered his 
signal to the waiting engineers. 
The sea closed over him and 
his companions. His head 
was the first to emerge from 
the foam. 

“Ts it still in its place, 
Kelly ?”’ he spluttered. 

‘“‘ Faith, sir, it’s mighty con- 
tagious!’’ Kelly yelled. 

Again the captain hammered 
on the plating. For moments 
big as days, as it seemed—at 
any rate for twenty minutes 
which passed like hours—the 
three men watched, and then 
the thimble point of the tail- 
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shaft making its way through 
the round aperture in the boss of 
the propeller appeared. Never 
did the most anxious of terriers 
watch a rat-hole more keenly 
than those men watched that 
aperture. 

“Tt’s coming, Birnie; by 
God! it’s coming!” Captain 
Hartnell cried in triumph. 

“Yes... sir,’ said Mr 
Birnie. 

Inch by inch the tail-shaft 
moved outward till six inches 
of it projected abaft the pro- 
peller boss; then the first 
thread of the worming on which 
the nut to secure the propeller 
would be screwed came into 
view. It would take the 
engineers some time to put 
the bobbin-piece in its place 
and get it connected to the 
tail-shaft and main-shaft; so, 
after the propeller had been 
bound hard against the stern- 
post by ropes leading from 
the quarter pipes, the three 
men in the water were hauled 
up for a welcome meal. Less 
than an hour of daylight re- 
mained when the chief engineer 
reported the job complete, and 
Captain Hartnell decided to 
wait till next morning before 
tackling the job of screwing 
on the propeller nut. At twi- 
light, with a good horizon, 
the second officer got stellar 
observations and discovered 
that the Knightley had drifted 
200 miles to the south-east 
since she broke down. 

Dawn found the little group 
of watchers mustered on the 
poop for what they hoped 
would be the last time; and 


shortly after that the dauntless 
three were secured to the 
rudder-post, waiting for the 
nut to be lowered to them. 
It weighed three hundred 
pounds and had to be slung 
carefully ; for if it had slipped 
out of the sling and dropped 
into the sea all the work they 
had accomplished would have 
been nothing but wasted effort. 
There was not another nut on 
board, and the slinging of it 
had given the captain food 
for much anxious thought, till 
an ingenious engineer came to 
the rescue by fitting two tap- 
bolts to it. Even a three- 
hundred-pound nut takes a lot 
of handling under the conditions 
in which the men over the 
stern worked, and it required 
their united strength to get 
it over the thimble point of 
the shaft and pushed home. 
With the sling still attached 
to it they managed to get a 
round turn of the thread of 
the nut on to the worm of 
the shaft; then they reckoned 
it was safe, and the sling 
was dispensed with. They got 
three more turns by hand before 
the key for tightening the nut 
was lowered to them. 

The key weighed three cwt., 
and had slats on the rim which 
fitted projections on the nut. 
At the end of the handle was 
a round hole into which the 
lower block of a tackle from 
under the counter could be 
hooked. At first the key could 
be turned by those above haul- 
ing on the tackle by hand, 4 
quarter of a turn of the nut 
at a time; but to the men 
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in the water fell the almost 
herculean task of shifting the 
position of the key on the nut, 
ready for another quarter of 
a4 turn. To save it from drop- 
ping into the sea it was sus- 
pended by a line from the port 
quarter, with a smaller line 
attached to the rudder-post 
to enable the men down there 
to haul it toward them when 
it swung outward. The sea 
was running as high as ever ; 
the steamer’s stern rose and 
fell continuously. Up it flew 
till it brought the nut clear 
of the water and gave them 
a brief spell in which to work ; 
down it plunged, and they held 
on for their lives in the seething 
vortex. 

At times it took them half 
an hour to shift the grip of 
the key on the nut. The 
hours passed; the short spell 
of winter daylight was drawing 
to a close, but the soaked, 
exhausted, yet indomitable men 
worked on, determined to get 
the job finished. For the last 
few turns of the nut the fall 
of the tackle had to be taken 
to one of the steam winches. 
The strain on the tackle became 
so great that the nut must 
have been nearly home, but 
it had to be got into a position 
where the hole bored through 
it for the locking pin coincided 
with the hole in the tail-shaft 
through which the pin had to 
pass. 

Darkness again overtook them, 
and once more light was 
obtained from flares made by 
burning oakum and tar in 
buckets. The nut was now 
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turning an eighth of an inch 
at a time. With the strain 
on the tackle the moisture was 
being squeezed out of the rope 
fall, which on occasion surged 
back round the winch and 
was torn out of the frozen 
hands of the man who was 
holding on to it down on the 
main-deck. Captain Hartnell 
was sitting astride the propeller 
boss, probing the hole in the 
nut with the pin held in fingers 
numb and blue with cold. To 
avoid losing the pin it was 
attached to his wrist by a 
length of spunyarn. He was 
almost in despair, when he 
felt the pin entering the hole 
in the shaft. He drove it 
home with his hammer, and 
the completely exhausted men 
were hauled up on to the 
poop. When they reached it 
they could not stand on their 
feet. 

Later in the evening the 
captain told the steward to 
take Kelly along to the saloon 
and give him a good stiff dram 
of rum. He then did a thing 
he had never done since he 
first took command of a ship. 
He invited an officer—Mr Birnie 
—to his cabin for a whisky- 
and-soda. The whisky - and- 
soda was followed by others, 
and by the time Mr Birnie 
said good-night he was almost 
discoursive. 


Only Mr Birnie and Kelly 
went over the stern next morn- 
ing, and two hours’ work sufficed 
to cover the job of securing the 
pin and removing the tackles 
and slings from the propeller. 
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The two men were hauled up 
to the taffrail for the last time. 
The captain gave instructions 
to fill the after-peak and ballast 
tanks, and at the same time 
ordered a full head of steam. 
Gradually the steamer’s stern 
dropped and she came on to a 
more even keel, but there was 
still the flooded hold to be 
pumped out. Without a doubt 
as her bow rose she would fall 
off into the trough of the sea, 
in spite of the pull of the sea- 
anchor and the tarpaulins in 
the main rigging, and they 
might lose her yet through the 
mass of loose water in the half- 
empty hold. The memory of 
that awful rolling was terrify- 
ing ; she must be kept head on 
to the seas till the hold was 
pumped out; the engine-room 
telegraph on the bridge was 
rung to ‘ stand-by.’ 

It was not answered at once ; 
the engines had to be turned 
over both ways. Both on deck 
and in the engine-room there 
was now considerable anxiety, 
heart-burning, and searching of 
mind. Had there been any 
flaw in the work carried out 
in the tunnel, or under the 
counter? Had anything been 
left undone? Would the first 
movement of the engines have 
as @ result a crunching jar that 
would wreck the efforts of the 
past week and leave them to 
drift and starve? Only the 
actual working of the engines 
could tell. From the bridge 
Captain Hartnell listened in- 
tently. He heard the first 
wheezings of steam; were the 
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engines vibrating again? They 
were, and, unknown to him, 
spray was being tossed up under 
the counter. The telegraph 
from the engine-room clanged its 
reply; the engines were ready, 

The sea-anchor was tripped 
by a line that had been attached 
to the crown of the kedge, and 
hoisted on board. The engines 
were put ahead at half-speed ; 
the Knightley was steering again, 
The captain did not want to 
drive her too hard into the 
pounding seas, nor did he wish 
to steam far back to the west- 
ward and lose valuable time. 
But she had to be kept head 
to sea at all costs. For most 


of the time half-speed sufficed ; 
but frequently a touch of full 
speed was required to give 
her more steerage - way and 
straighten her up when she 
fell off to a dangerous angle 


and gave a hint that she was 
about to resume her rolling. 
The captain’s hand was con- 
tinually on the telegraph handle. 
At last the flooded hold was 
pumped out down to the bilges; 
the manhole doors on top of 
the ballast tanks were replaced 
and secured. The chief officer 
came on the bridge to report, 
and the captain banged the 
telegraph handle down to full 
speed with an air of finality. 

“Course... sir? ”’ the third 
officer inquired. 

“Keep her north-east, Mr 
Birnie; you and I and Kelly are 
due a spell of warm weather,” 
the captain answered with 4 
partially concealed grin. 

The Knightley arrived at Port 
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Pirie only a few days overdue. 
So well had the work been 
done that she steamed from 
that port to the United 
Kingdom, thence to Singapore 
and back, before the propeller 
was attended to in the ordinary 
way at the regular dry-docking. 
The rival steamer from Cape 
Town had got to Port Pirie 
before him ; but, later, Captain 
Hartnell had his compensations. 
From his owners he received 
a gold watch, suitably inscribed ; 
and he and his fellow-workers 
under the counter were awarded 
Lloyd’s medal for meritorious 
service. That decoration is 


bestowed irrespective of rank 
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and nationality, but it is not 
lightly awarded. It is recog- 
nised by seafarers all over the 
world as a great honour, and 
none have earned it more 
worthily than those men who 
were lashed to the Knighiley’s 
rudder-post. Captain Hartnell 
had his placed in a frame and 
displayed in a prominent place 
in his cabin; Mr Birnie sent 
his to his mother and thought 
little more about it ; what hap- 
pened to Kelly’s is unknown ; 
for—true vagabond of the sea 
that he was—he left the steamer 
at her home port and no one 
connected with her ever heard 
of him again. 
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LET’S FEED OURSELVES. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


NoTHING develops the skill 
of the hunter more quickly 
than having to hunt for his 
next meal. Let him set out 
with an empty stomach to 
catch fish or shoot a deer, 
knowing that he will remain 
empty till he has done so, and 
he will learn more in one day 
than during five days of luxury 
hunting. This primitive spirit 
is behind the thrill of all 
hunting, the primeval prompt- 
ing to feed ourselves, and 
somehow one’s own catch or 
kill tastes far better than 
if it were purchased across a 
counter. 

Periodically we visit an old 
house on the north coast of 
Scotland, and, while there, the 
title of this article is our 
slogan. To get there means 
motoring thirty-six miles over 
the most atrocious roads after 
leaving the railway, then a final 
fourteen miles by motor launch : 
and we hope that the sea 
will be smooth enough and the 
moon bright enough for picking 
up the moorings. Flour, milk, 
vegetables and oatmeal, are 
obtainable from the local store, 
and if necessary the shepherd 
kills a lamb—wonderful lamb, 
too!—but beyond this we 
depend upon what we catch, 
shoot, gather, or trap. The 
result is very few idle moments, 
and the purpose of this account 
is to indicate how much can 


be done in the way of ‘ living on 
the land.’ 

The party is divided into 
three platoons-—No. 1 the three 
older men, the hunters, who 
prowl over the hill with shot- 
gun and rifle. They are not 
dependably prolific, too apt to 
drift across to the next mansion- 
house for lunch or to spend an 
hour or two with the minister, 
Still they generally return with 
a few snipe and one or two wild 
duck, sometimes with a roe 
deer or hind. When they do 
return with something worth 
while they do not forget to let 
the rest of the party know 
about it—‘‘ They have us to 
thank for this—ah, what, 
Edmond ? ” 

Platoon 2—the ladies and 
children. They are really use- 
ful. Mushrooms in season, nuts, 
baskets of brambles and Dlae- 
berries, and sometimes they are 
not over-scrupulous as to ways 
and means. Shamelessly they 
accept a gift of scones, butter, 
apples, salmon, or venison from 
some poor crofter, and on one 
occasion they blackmailed 4 
gang of poachers into handing 
over @ grilse and four sea trout. 
Quite right too ! 

Platoon 3 is my own platoon, 
about whose activities I am 
best able to write. It consists 
of my ghillie Jock, my cousin 
Angus, and myself. We are 


the beachcombers. It is up to 
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us to provide fish for breakfast 
and dinner. I think, on the 
whole, we are the main source 
of supply. 

The bay in which the motor- 
poat lies is a paradise of clear, 
sheltered water, mostly shallow, 
and about a hundred acres in 
extent. We rarely need to go 
beyond it except for haddies. 

The spear is the main weapon. 
Originally we used heavy six- 
teen-foot spears with ash shafts 
to which was fixed the wrought- 
iron shoe and barb. ‘These 
were all right for small flat 
fish when you merely drift 
across the surface peering down 
into the water, the spear vertical 
with its point a foot from the 
bottom ; but we soon found 
there was nobler game. A 
six-foot shark drifted by one 
day, and we let him have it 
through the middle. He tore 
out the barb and went sailing 
on, having almost capsized the 
dinghy. A skate, the size of a 
hearthrug, broke the spear at 
his first dash, and two minutes 
later we saw him leap from the 
surface in a cloud of spray, 
the broken shaft protruding 
hideously from his back, poor 
devil. This would not do, 
and we now have sixteen-foot 
spears of }-in. steel. They 
are built up in four-foot lengths 
with screw sockets so as to be 
adjustable to the depth of 
water, and the barbed point is 
simply a friction fit at the end. 
From this point runs a strong 
line to the other end of the 
shaft, so that when you have 
struck a heavy fish the point 
comes away from the unwieldy 
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shaft and you have your fish 
on the hand-line. Thus you 
obtain a side pull, and the barb 
is not so likely to pull out as 
with the straight pull of a solid 
spear. 

We get gurnet, skate, and 
plaice up to a depth of twenty 
feet when the light is good. At 
these greater depths you throw 
the spear, retaining the line. 
Time and tide must be right. 
The fish run in on the rising 
tide towards the burn mouth, 
and only then can you see 
them. As soon as the run 
settles off they bury them- 
selves in the sand, but if there 
is no wind you still have a 
chance of something big round 
the island. The plaice are 
consumed at the next meal, 
but the skate are placed on 
the damp grass and covered 
with sods for a day or two. 
They are too tough if, eaten 
fresh, but seasoned for just 
the right time they are the 
most excellent breakfast fish 
I know. Also they make very 
good soup. There was no sale 
for skate even in England till 
Billingsgate learnt the art of 
hanging them. But skate must 
be fried or baked and served 
with the skin on, never boiled 
or steamed, particularly if your 
cook suffers from the usual 
propensity of over - boiling 
everything. 

The skate is of the shark 
family, and though from his 
mode of life he might be 
thought a harmless creature, 
I cannot imagine that that 
whiplash tail with its villainous 
thorns is there for any chari- 
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table purpose. Some of the 
rays of tropical waters, notably 
the sting rays, are among the 
most dangerous fish in existence, 
and though I do not know 
what size skate may attain in 
Scottish waters, we speared one 
which I would not have taken 
into a little dinghy at any 
price. He looked to me blacker 
and altogether more formidable 
than the little brown skate 
which goes flapping off like a 
bat at the end of the line, and 
comes into the boat like a 
dead thing. This chap came 
to the top in a cloud of foam, 
his fearsome tail lashing out 
at the line while he writhed and 
fought like a dog-fish. ‘“ No, 
my laddie!’’ we said. ‘ You 
can stay overboard while we 
row ashore.” 

But unfortunately we did 
not get him; for it was a long 
pull, and some part of his 
armament cut the line before 
we got there. 

There are beautiful crabs: 
you can see their craters all 
over the bay in deep water, 
with often no more than a bit 
of pink claw showing above the 
sand. We used remorselessly 
to spear them, which meant 
that the poor brutes were often 
found to be badly smashed up 
when we got them to the top; 
and it took us a long time to 
discover the best method of 
catching them. A bit of red 
cloth is tied to the end of the 
spear, and when this is pre- 
sented the crab readily takes 
hold of it. You then raise him 
gently from the bottom, while 
spearman No. 2 puts a long- 


handled landing-net under him, 
so that the crab falls into it 
when he lets go—as assuredly 
he will before reaching surface, 
Should he be hollow you are 
then able to return him to the 
sea uninjured. 

One needs glasses when spear: 
ing over silver sand. If done 
with the naked eyes everything 
appears violet when one looks 
up; one’s hands are violet, 
and violet water trickles from 
one’s fingers. <A glass-bottomed 
box lowered over the side with 
the glass just submerged renders 
spearing possible—so I am told 
—when otherwise there is too 
much ripple, but the box should 
be watertight, or else its con- 
tents will ripple and it is not of 
much help. 

We have speared fish which 
were really too terrifying to 
take aboard. Great care must 
be exercised, for example, in 
handling some of the dog- 
fish on account of the razor- 
like spike near the tail which 
would inflict a most painful 
and poisonous wound. Iodine 
should always be carried, since 
a cut from any sea fish may 
prove troublesome. Some of 
the dog-fish are quite good to 
eat when you have removed the 
skin, which a knife will hardly 
penetrate. The white flesh is 
cut into fillets, only the back 
and part of the tail being used. 
The fins of the larger sharks 
make just as good soup as does 
skate, so that the chef has 
plenty of scope for experiment 
if of that turn of mind. A 
shark or dog-fish will coil the 
line round and round his body 
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as he writhes in the water, 
and his jaws come round in a 
nastily suggestive manner as 
you put down @ hand to un- 
ravel him. If he is of any size, 
it is far more comfortable to 
row ashore and pull him up the 
sands. 

It is always customary for 
the crew to sing while spearing, 
and one following another, 
memory often produces some 
very comical ditties. Laughter! 
There are occasions when one 
amusing incident follows an- 
other till no one has the 
strength to save the ship from 
disaster by even the feeblest 
stroke of the oars; and if it 
all culminates in someone fall- 
ing overboard—that, of course, 
is considered the funniest thing 
on earth. On one occasion 
the spearsman in the stern got 
into a very large coal-fish, 
which dashed round the boat 
at tremendous speed, and I 
shall never forget the expression 
on the spearsman’s face as the 
vibrating line sawed under his 
nose. Next moment the line 
was round the neck of the 
oarsmian, threatening to strangle 
him, so that the two were 
inexorably trussed together. 
Almost too feeble with laughter 
to lend a hand, I accidentally 
fell over an oar which was 
jammed under a thwart, but 
just managed to catch the line 
as the oarsman and I departed 
overboard, locked in each 
other’s arms. With larger fish 
such a catastrophe might have 
had serious consequences, and a 
knife is always handy to cut the 
line. 
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One year on the north coast 
we had an epidemic of very 
big fish, pukka, man-eating 
sharks, in addition to jelly-fish 
the size of umbrellas. I am 
doubtful whether these big 
sharks would attack a human 
being in these cold waters, but 
at the same time one does not 
like the way in which they rise 
to the surface on seeing your 
shadow fall across it, as they 
do out at the haddie banks. 

One day, when it was too 
rough to see fish on the bed, 
we took a turn round the 
sheltered side of the island on 
the off-chance of encountering 
something big cruising near the 
surface. Peering down among 
the weed I saw a _ shark 
fully six feet in length rolling 
about in the dense growth, 
evidently feeding on sea-urchins. 
I could not refrain from taking 
a dab at the horrible creature, 
and I felt the spear go home 
and jam. Knowing now that 
it was either a matter of beating 
him or cutting him loose, I 
gave the line a half hitch and 
yelled to the boatman to row. 
Just as he was about to pull, 
however, the shark swung the 
boat round, and the oarsman 
fell over backwards, shouting to 
me to cut the line. Naturally 
I was not anxious to lose the 
point, so decided to wait till 
we were on the eve of being 
swamped. There was a tense 
three or four minutes, but 
sharks have a way of giving 
in all at once; and finally we 
towed him ashore. Here we 
found the ladies of the party 
awaiting us, each with her 
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wrapper tied over her ears. 
They said that they had watched 
it all and it had been most 
thrilling. 

“ But,” they added, “ after 
the first minute we decided 
that we were not supposed to 
hear.” One is apt to forget 
how clearly sound carries over 
water. 

It is high tide, and spearing 
is off with the freshened breeze, 
80 we adjourn to the smoking 
shed. We smoke a good deal 
of our superfluous fish, also roe- 
deer venison, and sometimes 
mutton. Some fish is improved 
by smoking, and the home 
product is far superior to the 
bought article. This is because 
our fish are dead fresh when 
they go into the shed, instead 
of being the remnants of what 
has not sold ‘ fresh.’ Moreover, 
we are not concerned about 
their keeping longer than three 
or four days, with the result 
that we neither over-salt nor 
over-smoke them. You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s lug, and smoking demands 
the best and freshest. Thus 
our bloaters and haddies are 
superb. 

Fresh out of the sea, our 
fish go into the brine bath—a 
saturated solution of herring 
salt diluted with twice its own 
volume. If the fish has been 
cut open or skinned so that the 
water penetrates it more quickly 
it remains only about an hour in 
this solution. Herrings, trout, 
and flat fish go into the brine 
just as they leave the water, 
and are not ‘ drawn’ till they 
come out of it—five or six hours, 


according to the weather. They 
are then hung by the tails til] 
drained and ready for smoking 
in the old, damp stable. 

The only wood available jg 
silver birch, which gives the 
best and sweetest flavour. All 
sawdust is kept from the wood- 
yard and thoroughly dried. It 
is spread about four inches deep 
on @ flag on the cobbled floor, 
and having been set going by 
the use of a drop of methylated 
spirit, it smoulders for hours. 
A damp smoke and no heat is 
needed, and the fish, hung from 
the roof, are soon a rich golden- 
brown. <A few green birch 
chips, a handful of peat, and 
one or two fir cones sprinkled 
over the sawdust, improve the 
flavour. This process occupies 
from twelve to thirty-six hours, 
according to your tastes. 

One day Jock discovered 
that the tiny burn which flows 
out of the sawmill pond and 
straight into the sea was full 
of eels, which are about the 
best bait for sea fish you can 
have. So we made a wire- 
netting eel-trap baited with 
red worsted, and thereafter 
there was no shortage of bait. 
Subsequently a visitor from 
London, seeing our catch of 
eels, became immensely excited. 
“You try smoked eel!” he 
exclaimed. ‘ There’s nothing 
to beat it!’? To satisfy him 
a few big eels were skinned, 
pickled, and duly smoked. Cut 
into little golden fillets and 
fried, there was no longer any 
serpent-like resemblance, and 
they were served for breakfast 
without comment. Amid the 
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storm of appreciation, questions 
about the species of such a 
peautiful table fish were easily 
evaded, and since then smoked 
eel has been a regular dish. 

So Angus, peering from the 
smoking shed, announces that 
the white rock is visible. The 
tide is falling, exposing the 
cockle beds, and we arm our- 
selves with garden rakes and 
baskets. 

At one time we could wade 
out and gather oysters at low 
tide, but a heavy spate altered 
the bed of the bay, and no 
oyster has been seen for several 
years. Cockles, however, are a 
good substitute. They lie just 
below the surface of the sand, 
and on raking the surface one 
learns to distinguish between 
the peculiar clink of a live 
cockle when you touch him 
and that of a stone. Also 
the cockle ejects a tiny spirt 


of water when disturbed, and 
for this you watch. They are 
more plentiful in the sandy 
patches between the clay banks 


than in the _ sharp, open 
sand—big chaps, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from oysters in 
flavour. Mussels, too, are 
numerous under the weed which 
covers the rocks, and are con- 
sidered by many to be better 
eating thaa cockles. But the 
good flavour of the cockle is 
appreciated by others, and we 
are not the only cockle hunters 
on the beach. As the tide 
recedes a good many cockles 
are left on the surface of the 
sand, always lying with the 
opening of the shell upwards, 
for in that position they absorb 
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their food. Thus you can at 
once distinguish the live cockles 
from the numerous empty shells 
which strew the shore, and 
need not tire your back with 
needless stooping; but the 
cockle must be a bit of a fool, 
for on being startled he often 
traps himself between the doors 
—i.e., closes before withdrawing 
his ‘tongue.’ This must be 
exceedingly painful, but I sup- 
pose that the more it hurts him 
the tighter he closes. 

Among the most energetic 
of the cockle hunters are the 
herring-gulls. They, too, follow 
the receding tide, and if you 
are late behind them there will 
not be a single cockle left on 
the surface. One would wonder 
how a gull manages to open so 
inaccessible a morsel, but their 
method is simple. I see them 
at it almost daily outside my 
windows, where a spit of rock 
runs out into the sea. With 
the cockle in his beak the gull 
hovers for a moment over the 
rocks, then lets fall his prize, 
which strikes the hard surface 
with a resounding crack. If 
this does not actually break 
up his happy home, it at least 
breaks his spirit, but the gull 
must be quick in descending, or 
one of his clansmen may get 
there before him. 

The oyster-catcher was 
christened when oysters were 
more evenly distributed along 
our shores, and these most 
handsome of longshore birds 
dealt with oysters in the same 
way. With their formidable 
orange beaks, however, it does 
not appear to be necessary for 
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them to expend the same labour 
on the opening of cockles, and 
very often I have seen a pair 
of oyster-catchers stamping on 
the sands for the betraying 
spirt of a hidden cockle quite 
close to where we were raking 
for them. The oyster-catcher 
then retreats to the rocks, 
and holding the cockle between 
the tips of his long mandibles, 
he shakes his head violently. 
Thereupon the cockle flies, and 
after one or two shocks of this 
kind he opens his shell with a 
vanquished groan. 

On one occasion I heard a 
persistent hammering behind a 
ridge of rock, and peering over 
the top I saw an oyster-catcher 
holding a large mussel by its 
anchor rope and beating it 
remorselessly against a stone. 

The rocky headland opposite 
my windows is ridged with 
the broken shells of cockles 
carried there by the gulls. 

Whether either cockles or 
mussels are in any sense edible 
depends upon the treatment 
you give them. People insist 
on boiling these small shellfish, 
which reduces them to nasty 
little scraps of salty gristle. 
With cockles you must first 
get rid of every particle of 
sand by allowing water to 
surge through them. This can 
most easily be done by hanging 
them in a net under a tap, 
though if you are able to scour 
them in sea water, they retain 
more of their full sea flavour. 
Mussels should be scrubbed 
individually by hand and 
similarly scoured, because by 
scouring any shellfish you get 


rid of superfluous matter, and 
thus render them absolutely 
safe wherever gathered. 

With cockles heat is applied 
simply to open the shell and to 
free the fish from it—that is, 
as a wholesale means of opening 
them, since they are too small 
to open individually. The fish 
kettle is brought to the boil 
(preferably containing sea 
water, particularly if the cockles 
have been secured in fresh 
water), and the cockles poured 
into it. As the kettle goes off 
the boil, raise it instantly, 
and pour off the water. 
Every extra second the cockles 
remain in it tends to toughen 
them. They can now be sepa- 
rated from their shells and 
served in hors d’ceuvre dishes 
with vinegar and mustard sauce, 
and you have the finest sub- 
stitute for oysters. 

Mussels are treated in just 
the same way, except that, 
after they have been poured 
into the kettle, the water should 
just be allowed to come to the 
boil again before pouring off. 
Serve in half shell, two or three 
mussels in each, using lemon 
and red pepper. 

We get other shellfish, too. 
During the spring tides, when 
the sea is right out, the razor- 
fish are accessible. These are 
the long narrow chaps whose 
empty shells, the brown skin 
peeling from them in the sun, 
are to be found in quantities 
in the shingle. In flavour they 
are much like lobster, but they 
do not exist above normal low 
tide line. There is only one 


way of catching them, never 
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very productive, which explains 
why they are so little known. 
With the tide dead out you 
parade the sands watching for 
a vertical spout of water, which 
often rises fourteen inches. The 
pressure on the sand has warned 
the razor-fish to ‘sound,’ and 
he will go straight down into 
the sand ten or twelve feet as 
a worm slicks down its hole. 
To catch him you must in- 
stantly thrust your fingers into 
the sand where the spirt occurs, 
and as you feel the shell, exert 
sideways pressure till you are 
able to get hold of him. Razor- 
fish should be just scalded, then 
removed from their fragile shells. 
After washing, lay in a pie- 
dish, covering each layer with 
breadcrumbs and pepper. Pour 
over them a cheese sauce and 
bake till browned. 

Where there are clay banks 
there is usually good shore 
fishing. In England the crab- 
fishers drill holes in the clay 
banks about a yard deep by 
the use of an implement similar 
to that used on golf courses 
for making the putting-green 
holes. As the tide recedes 
the crabs go into these holes 
and remain there, left high and 
dry, and all you have to do is 
to go round at low tide with a 
1}-in. hook lashed to the end 
of a stick. You thrust this 
into the holes, and you can 
tell at once if the crab is at 
home by the hollow click of the 
hook on his skull, and then you 
proceed to haul him out. 

There are clays near to us 
which we occasionally visit, 
and crabbing these is great 
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sport, because all the crab holes 
are natural, and mostly just 
below low tide line, so that you 
have to grope for your crab 
under a foot or two of water, 
and generally he comes ambling 
out of his own accord with claws 
presented ! 

But you soon learn how to 
handle him, though the lobster 
is still more hair-raising. He 
comes out as soon as the stick 
enters the hole, and you must 
grab him instantly before he 
has time to think about any- 
thing. Otherwise he is off like 
a bullet from a rifle. 

A vast assortment of crus- 
tacean and fin life is left by the 
receding tide in the pools and 
lagoons between the clays. 
There are sometimes quite big 
fish there, but you probably 
know nothing of them, because 
finding themselves exposed to 
the light and to shallow water, 
they bury themselves deeply 
in the sand. But if the weather 
is calm you can often see the 
exact outline of a flat fish which 
has buried itself left on the 
surface of the sand, and you 
know that he is only an inch 
or two down. That is why, 
when we are shrimping, we 
carry also a short spear; by 
thrusting this into the sand 
where a fish has left a dis- 
turbance by burying himself, 
you often get him. Inciden- 
tally I have seen a plaice or a 
skate lying on the sea-bed in 
shallow water. He may be off 
like a shot as soon as he sees 
you, but on the other hand he 
may just disappear into a little 
sand-storm of his own. It 
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takes only a second for him to 
bury himself, and it is always 
worth striking. 

Shrimping is, of course, an 
old art all round the coast of 
England, where the marvellous 
sea flavour of the shrimp is 
appreciated. Once again we 
are not sufficiently frugal in 
Scotland to appreciate such 
small fry; for the Scot has 
much to learn from the English- 
man, a8 the English have much 
to learn from the French and 
their neighbours with regard 
to frugality. There is no fish- 
sauce in this world equal to 
fresh shrimp sauce; there is 
no potted fish to equal the 
fresh potted shrimp ; yet I had 
to make our own shrimp-nets, 
and the people of the Highlands 
had never heard of such a 
method of fishing. At the 
English seaside towns there are 
shrimp-nets in the toyshop 
windows for every size of child ; 
for, mind you, the flavour of 
the prawn or the crayfish is 
not remotely comparable with 
the flavour of the common 
brown shrimp sold by the pint 
from the fish barrows in London 
and the Midlands. 

Heavy storms often produce 
the unexpected for the beach- 
comber. Scollops may be 
washed up, each with its trailing 
anchor of weed, and any cookery 
book tells one how to deal with 
this prince of shellfish. 

It is interesting to note 
that many of the shellfish we 
get in these cold waters have 
their mammoth counterparts in 
tropical zones. For instance, 


there is along the shores of the 


Indian Ocean and the Pacific 
a scollop so immense as to 
prove a source of danger even 
to man should his foot slip 
into its open shell as it lies 
firmly anchored to the rocks, 
As the shell closes the strength 
of its grip is equal to that of 
a wolf-trap, and even large 
animals, tempted to investigate 
the contents of the open shell, 
have been caught and held, to 
perish by the rising tide. 

After a storm, or during it, 
big fish, as recounted, often 
cruise into the sheltered waters 
with the rising tide, particularly 
large saithe and lythe, and the 
ever-variable climate brings its 
varieties of sport. The point 
is that along our coast where 
shore fishing has been so little 
explored, the previous tenants 
of the isolated house knew 
nothing of these pursuits, which 
are often not without their 
thrills. When the weather was 
unsuitable for boating picnics, 
the time fell heavily on their 
hands, as I fear it does for 
many who are similarly placed 
and who have not learnt to live 
on the land. 

I know that, to many, our 
catches will not sound too 
appetising, but my advice is 
—try for yourself. Explore 
the possibilities of your own 
locality, be it home or holiday 
quarters, and there is always 
something original to do. There 
is also the question of supple- 
menting the larder; though 
when I mention pike, many 
Scots will consider that the limit 
is reached. Yet throughout 
England pike are eaten, albeit 
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those taken from the slow- 
moving southern rivers are in- 
variably muddy in flavour. The 
pike out of a gravel-bedded 
Highland loch is a beautiful 
table fish, yet invariably 
spurned, perhaps because once 
again he must be properly 
prepared. During the Great 
War, Irish and Scottish pike 
and conger-eel were served as 
the fish course in many of the 
city restaurants, and those who 
partook of them _ generally 
thought that they were eating 
sole! Pike will not smoke, and 
the fresher it is eaten the 
better. 

There are numbers of these 
monstrous fish in one of the 
rocky hill lochs, though what 
they live on but each other 
is @ mystery. Occasionally 
we have a field day among 
them on account of the damage 
they do to the wild-fowl, but 
it seems quite impossible to 
reduce their numbers. A fleet 
of cork floats is launched off 
on the up-wind side of the loch, 
four feet of line and a wicked 
hook being attached to each 
float. A small silver sea-fish— 
preferably sprat or sand - eel, 
but it must be fresh—is used 
as bait. 
slowly off they are carefully 
watched from the patrolling 
boat; and as soon as one 
stands on end we are after it. 
There often ensues an amusing 
chase, for a big pike will take 
the float under water time and 
again. One cannot, however, 
leave them for long; for these 
extraordinary fish will disgorge 
even a large triangle hook well 
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down in their stomachs if they 
are given time. 

The pike are skinned, and 
fillets about half an inch thick 
are cut lengthwise from their 
flanks with a sharp ham-slicer. 
These are laid in a solution of 
salt water for about half an 
hour to whiten them; they 
are next wiped, painted over 
with milk, sprinkled with grated 
parsley, peppered, and dabbed 
with butter. They are then 
baked between buttered plates, 
and except for the little 
Y-shaped bones you have a 
fish as delightful as anything 
that comes out of the sea. I 
might add that perch, taken 
from clean water and dealt 
with in the same way, are just 
as good—to my mind much 
better than river trout. 

There is not much on a pike 
in any case, and served in this 
way they do not go far. I 
was once surprised to find that 
two of us had easily disposed 
of the fillets of a six-pounder. 

Reverting one moment to 
the smoking or ‘curing’ of 
fish, this is not really the fine 
art we are often led to believe. 
The great thing to guard against 
is drying up the fish by heat 
from the smoke fire or by too 
strong a current of air. There- 
fore you want a fairly large 
stone-walled building so that 
the fish need not hang immedi- 
ately above the ‘ smudge ’—I 
have never found a wooden 
shed successful. Smoked salmon 
is the most difficult to do 
successfully, and everyone has 
his own method. I spoilt one 
or two good fish before I 
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arrived at my own, but I spoil 
none today. A chunk of smoked 
salmon is an excellent thing to 
take on the hill, thovgh nor- 
mally one slices it tissue-thin 
(as one should slice smoked 
roe-deer venison); yet many 
a time I have been glad enough 
to chew a lump of it, which is 
most satisfying. 

The salmon is cut in half 
lengthwise, the backbone re- 
moved, and both halves scrupu- 
lously cleaned with a dry cloth. 
The halves are laid in a suitable 
tray, entirely covered with 
herring-salt, above and below, 
and left there for twenty-four 
hours. Surplus salt is wiped 
off, and the sections hung to 
drip in a still, cold atmosphere 
for, say, six hours. They are 
then placed back in the clean 
tray, and smothered with olive 
oil, in which they remain for five 
or six hours: then carefully 
drained and wiped off with a 
cloth soaked in rum or whisky, 
and straightway sugared with 
Demerara sugar just as they 
were salted and for at least the 
same time (this removes the 
salt and also helps to cure). 
The sugar is wiped off, the 
fish again hung to drain, and 
again treated to the olive oil 
process. After that it is com- 
pletely wiped off with the spirit- 
soaked cloth and is ready for use. 


It sounds a lengthy process 
and rather an expensive one, 
but in both respects it sounds 
more formidable than it is. It 
means that instead of giving 
that salmon away, you have a 
beautiful side-table dish which 
will keep two or three weeks 
if taken ordinary care of (i.e,, 
not kept continuously in a 
centrally heated room), and it 
also means that you can put 
your ‘red’ fish to good purpose, 
though the ‘sow’s lug’ still 
applies. 

With herrings, haddies, eels, 
trout, &c., it is purely a matter 
of salting and smoking to your 
own tastes, but salmon smoking 
is, of course, a special job, which 
you must do yourself. 

I would emphasise that under 
present-day conditions it would 
be a good thing to see the 
value of shellfish — mussels, 
cockles, &c.—more widely ap- 
preciated. Their food value 
is high, and one thing about 
them is that even when bought 
from a shop they are bound 
to be alive, since the dead ones 
open. If scoured as I have 
recommended there is n0 
attendant danger, and while 
the value of the profitable 
oyster has been widely pro- 
claimed, I believe that cockles 
and mussels are of at least equal 
value. 
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UNCHARTED WATERS. 


BY LEWIS LETT. 


THe Owner looked up from 
the book she was reading by 
the light of a red - shaded 
standard lamp. 

“Ts this true? ’’ she asked. 
There was @ hint of disappoint- 
ment in her tone. 

I detached myself from the 
columns of figures that I was 
reducing to @ summary for 
my annual balance-sheet. The 
obvious question was tabu; for 
the Owner had long ago decided 
that to ask what she was 
talking about argued a lack 
of intelligence. I glanced at 
the title of her book. ‘ Territory 
of Papua. Annual Report for 
the year ending 30th June 
1911.’ 

“No doubt of it,” I said, 
playing for time ; and qualified 
the statement by adding, ‘ so 
far as it goes.’ 

There was a little frown 
between her brows as she looked 
back at the printed page. “ But 
it can’t all be explored,’’ she 
objected, “even now. And 
this was written in 1911.” 

Then I remembered. ‘“ He 
also says,’’ I reminded her, 
“except for a few minor 
expeditions.’ It all depends 
on what is meant by a minor 
expedition.”’ 

She was quiet for a moment. 
Then she laid the Report aside. 
“T'd just love to do some 
exploring,’ she said wistfully. 

This was serious. I put 


my books and papers in order 
and gave her my full attention. 

“A minor expedition?” I 
suggested. 

She hesitated. 
minor,” she said. ‘I want it 
to be really worth while. 
Couldn’t I name a mountain 
or @ river ? ”’ 

“Why, of course,’ I agreed 
readily. ‘‘ You’ve only got to 
find one and get your discovery 
recognised by the Government, 
and there you are.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be very diffi- 
cult, would it? ” she pleaded. 

“¢ Not at all,’’ I said promptly. 
‘Lots of people have done it. 
You just have to walk about 
till you find a new mountain, 
then climb to the top and 
think of a name that suits it. 
You could leave a message 
wrapped in oilskin for the next 
explorer if you liked, then 
take a few photographs and 
come home.” 

She looked at me suspiciously. 
‘“‘T suppose there’s a catch 
somewhere,” she said. ‘ What 
is it?” 

‘Transport principally,’ I 
told her. ‘“ And malaria and 
exposure. There are times when 
you can’t avoid exhaustion. 
And mosquitoes are trouble- 
some, but perhaps not worse 
than the scrub-itch and leeches. 
It’s pretty hard going, of course, 
in new country; and _ tents 
get soaked and rot, and carriers 


“Not too 
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desert and fall sick, and supplies 
run out, and strange natives 
often give trouble. You would 
need very heavy boots, with 
thick soles and nails; but, of 
course, your feet would become 
hardened in time, and if you 
did get ulcerated sores on 
them you could just stay in 
camp for a week or two 
until they healed; only that 
means using up stores for 
nothing.”’ 

She wrinkled her nose rather 
attractively. ‘“‘ Thick boots,” 
she commented. ‘ And scrub- 
itch sounds horrid. What about 
rivers ? ” 

All known, I’m _afraid,’’ 
I said regretfully. ‘ They’ve 
all got to come out on the 
coast, you see, and everybody 
knows the coast-line.”’ 

There was another moment 
of silence. Then, “I don’t 
believe you want me to go 
exploring,’ she said coldly. 

That, of course, settled it. 
The only remaining point of 
uncertainty was the region to 
be explored. But I had to 
pass through the Purari Delta 
to visit a man who was investi- 
gating for me the _ timber 
resources at the back of it. 
I made a suggestion. 

“T knew there must be 
something,” she exclaimed 
triumphantly. ‘‘ When can we 
start ? ”’ 

“Any day that you are 
ready,’’ I said helpfully, and 
turned my mind to other things. 

It was a week later that a 
considerable gang of plantation 
labourers carried the loads of 
stores and accessories down to 


the river. Fortunately Kewpie 
was roomy enough. She had 
an overall length of thirty-two 
feet, of which the forward half 
was decked over, the after-part 
consisting of a roomy cockpit 
with a long seat running fore 
and aft on each side, and a 
capacious locker in the stern. 
Under directions, I  superin- 
tended the stowing of the mam- 
moth cargo, which almost filled 
the fore-cabin and overflowed 
into the cockpit, the brightly 
coloured cushions giving an 
unwonted touch which, if not 
particularly seamanlike, was at 
least cheerful. 

Comment, however, would 
have been not only misplaced 
but productive of unprofitable 
argument. The last package 
was stowed. Native helpers 
stepped ashore. I coiled down 
the stern-line on the short 
quarter-deck and started the 
engine. The Owner herself went 
forward along the whaleback 
deck and hauled in the head-line, 
stowing it neatly at the foot 
of the mast. I let in the clutch, 
and Kewpie moved ahead, 
cleared the wharf, and turned 
her head down-stream. 

December is, in Papua, the 
month of fine weather. A 
light land breeze was blowing, 
and the top of a spring tide 
filled the river to its verge, 80 
that the formidable bar at the 
mouth was as smooth as a 
mountain tarn. We crossed it 
and turned west along the 
coast, the long grey beach with 
its fringe of coconut palms 4 
couple of miles away on our 
starboard hand, and the grim 
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inland mountains showing clear- 
eut and suggestive far in the 
packground. 

The weather, perfect for the 
Vailala bar, where the channel 
is constant, presented a prob- 
lem at the mouth of the Alele. 
For there the navigable channel 
is subject to aS many incon- 
sistencies as a playful puppy, 
and can be traced with cer- 
tainty only by the comparative 
turmoil of seas that break on 
the sand-banks. But we made 
the entrance successfully, and 
headed up a mud-coloured river 
that bore masses of dead trees 
and the debris of palms set 
adrift by the high tide. And 
in steering wide of one such 
mass I piled the launch on a 
yielding mud-bank. The Owner 
smiled at me pityingly. 

“Tt doesn’t really matter,” 
she said kindly. ‘‘ And any- 
how, it was my fault.’ 

Such extreme politeness was 
a little unusual, and I glanced 
at her suspiciously. 

“T should have brought her 
in myself,” she explained. 

“But I’ve been through here 
half a dozen times,’ I said 
regretfully. ‘‘I ought to have 
known: ay 

She shook her head. ‘ Not 
everybody is able to learn by 
experience,” she suggested. 
“Whereas feminine intuition— 
Anyhow we can have lunch,” 
she concluded tactfully. 

I was silent while I helped 
to dig out from the heaps of 
gear the many articles that 
were, it seemed, essential to 
the preparation of a picnic 
meal. 
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“T really wouldn’t worry 
about it,’? she encouraged me. 
“ After all, we are exploring. 
And, if their names are to live 
through the ages, explorers 
must be thorough.” 

“T seem to have made a 
thorough enough ass of myself,’’ 
I grumbled. 

She nodded brightly. ‘ Yes,’’ 
she said, stirring busily. ‘“ But 
I have a feeling that this is one 
bit of the Purari Delta that we 
shall know extremely well before 
we’ve done with it.’’ 

And we did. We could have 
stood up undismayed to the 
most severe and detailed cross- 
examination on it. Every slimy 
curve of the extensive mud- 
banks that the ebbing tide laid 
bare, every colour and each 
possible movement of the 
millions of palm-fronds that 
grew from the semi-liquid banks, 
the effect of the sun’s glaring 
impact on muddy water, and 
the peculiar antics of the 
primitive fish that hopped 
and crawled in the mud—all 
were photographed indelibly on 
brains that became gradually 
drugged by inaction until, at 
about four in the afternoon, the 
flooding tide lifted us gently 
from our glutinous berth and 
set us free to roam again. 

The waterway was not very 
long; but it was long enough, 
and narrow enough, to give 
full value to the contrast as 
we rounded a final bend and 
opened up the broad expanse 
of the Aivei. A funnel-shaped 
estuary, half a mile wide where 
we entered it, it attained more 
than twice that width before 
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it reached the open sea, three 
miles away. To the north it 
continued to narrow until the 
nipa walls closed it in to a 
narrow creek, and the tall 
growth of mangrove showed 
here and there above the heavy 
green fronds. 

Opposite, on the far bank, a 
native village clustered on the 
only patch of land within sight 
that was permanently above 
water. Brown roofs, from which 
the smoke of the evening fires 
was already rising ; canoes lying 
in the mud below the abrupt 
bank, and others drawn up 
on to the firm ground above ; 
canoes coming down - stream 
with loads of produce from dis- 
tant inland gardens; canoes 
drifting up on the tide with 
fish from the open sea; naked 
brown children playing about 
the huts, their shrill voices 
sounding musical and bird-like 
in the distance. And the great 
expanse of water, narrowing 
as it stretched inland, and 
showing dark gaps of mystery 
where unknown waterways 
emptied themselves into the 
estuary. 

We ran easily across the 
Sound and entered one of them 
which was not more than 
twenty yards wide; and we 
followed its windings and abrupt 
angles until we emerged into 
a wider stream whose banks 
were regular as a canal. Flame 
trees were in blossom, and 
flaunting their scarlet flowers 
above the dull green of the nipa. 
Here and there groups of coco- 
nuts stood, vivid crotons about 
their bases, to mark the sites 


of gardens long ago abandoned. 
Tari lay to the north, and we 
swept round the wide bend 
and ran westwards towards 
Maipua. 

We passed through the site 
of the old native city of evil 
repute which, thirty years ago, 
was the home of inveterate 
raiders, cannibals, and habitual 
murderers, where torture and 
death were the only possible 
fate for strangers who failed to 
defend themselves effectually, 
and where black superstition 
made gloomy the lives even 
of those who practised it. 
Today the district is peaceful 
enough; for the city of horror 
has been split up into three 
docile communities each of 
which has been convinced that, 
attractive and uplifting as the 
reign of terror may be, it loses 
its charms when a stronger 
power takes a hand in the game. 
And near the mouth of Maipua 
Creek we anchored, with the 
brilliant sunset colours trans- 
forming the wide inlet of 
Panaroa to a glowing phantasy 
of orange and violet, changing 
pink that deepened to crimson, 
and gold that dulled to the 
sheen of old bronze. 

Mosquitoes are rare in those 
waterways; but sand - flies 
deputise for them with an 
efficiency and enthusiasm that 
prevent their absence from 
becoming noticeable. But my 
suggestions on the wisdom of 
rigging mosquito-nets were 
treated by my leader with the 
scorn that so mundane a pro- 
posal doubtless deserved. 

““ Mosquito-nets?’’ she ex- 
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claimed, horror-stricken. ‘ Cer- 
tainly not. Fancy shutting out 
this lovely air !”’ 

“ Sand-flies really can be a 
nuisance,’ I persisted. 

“You are too soft,’ she 
told me loftily. ‘You are 
effete. You need hardship to 
toughen your luxury-slackened 
fibre. Who’s in charge of this 
expedition ? ”’ 

“You are, of course,” I 
replied humbly. 

“Then I absolutely forbid 
the use of mosquito-nets on 
a beautiful night like this. 
Besides, it’s too much trouble. 
And there couldn’t possibly 
be sand-flies here. It’s far too 


lovely.” 
I gave it up, contenting 
myself with hunting up 


ammonia and citronella for use 
in the emergency that I felt 
sure would arise. 

It was nearly midnight when 
the first uneasy stirrings were 
heard from the far side of the 
cockpit. It was five minutes 
later that muttered exclama- 
tions began to disturb the 
moonlit air. Another minute, 
and I handed her the palliative 
liquids and busied myself with 
the net. 

“You must have fleas or 
something on this old launch 
of yours,’ she accused, rubbing 
vigorously. 

I bit my lips to prevent a 
bitter retort to this unwarranted 
attack on Kewpie’s immaculacy. 

“T thought I noticed a 
sand-fly or two,” I commented 
cruelly. 

“One or two! 
be millions. 


There must 
You don’t mean 
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to tell me that they can be 
worse than this ? ”’ 

“T have known them bad 
enough,” I said coldly, “ to 
cause strong men to shriek in 
agony and hard-bitten sailors 
to grind out curses that 
darkened the moonlight.’’ 

“You might have warned 
me,”’? she reproached me. “I 
don’t understand how you could 
let me sleep without a net, 
with all these horrid things 
about.” 

There was no possible reply 
to such injustice, and none 
was attempted. Presently the 
turmoil died down and silence 
reigned again. But the dis- 
tressed explorer missed the glory 
of sunrise, and breakfast was 
prepared by my own amateur 
hands before my tired leader 
left the land of dreams to 
return to a prosaic and pest- 
ridden world. 

Our way lay into a bay on 
the western side of the estuary ; 
a bay without visible outlet 
until we reached its head and 
found a narrow creek, hitherto 
hidden by a slight promontory, 
across which the branches of 
water-willows almost met from 
either side. The Owner looked 
at me doubtfully as I turned 
Kewpie’s head into it at what 
must have seemed to her a 
reckless speed. But beyond 
the masked entrance the stream 
widened out to about twenty 
yards, and lay clear and straight 
in front of us for a quarter- 
mile. Again, at what seemed 
the last moment, a right-angled 
bend disclosed itself, and we 
entered a long tunnel where 
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mangroves crowded the banks, 
their roots forming a forbidding 
tangle of writhing, snake-like 
forms among which a few 
attenuated palms put up a 
vain struggle for essential light 
and air. 

To anyone using the creek 
for the first time there is 
plenty of excitement. No 
sooner was one sharp bend 
safely negotiated than another 
appeared, so close ahead that 
a crash into the mud - banks 
or into an overhanging branch 
seemed inevitable. It was a 
place of gloom, where no sun- 
light penetrated the dense roof 
of leaves overhead—leaves that 
took on a purple tinge as the 
light filtered through them. 
On either hand the mangrove 
forest stretched, dark, light- 
starved, sinister, the leafless 
stems of creepers curling, rope- 
like, among the black trunks ; 
a few coarse ferns, their fronds 
spotted with fungus diseases, 
fighting for life at the water’s 
edge. Here and there slimy 
snags stood up from the oily 
surface, some bare and ugly, 
others with a crown of fern 
or a diseased sapling finding 
root-hold in the rotting wood. 
At intervals branches hung low 
over the stream, leaving scant 
passageway under the opposite 
bank. And once or twice it 
was not possible to avoid being 
brushed by the extremities 
of limbs that left an untidy 
scattering of torn-off leaves 
and twigs in the cockpit and 
on the deck. 

But-it came to an end at 
last. The creek narrowed, took 


a right-angled turn, and 4 
sudden blaze of sunlight dazzled 
us from a wide stream that lay 
only a few lengths ahead. The 
Owner took a deep breath and 
turned away. 

““T began to think you were 
lost,’ she said with a sigh of 
relief. 

This was an aspersion on 
my experience that could not 
be permitted to pass. I pro- 
tested mildly. 

“Yes, I know,”’ she admitted 
comfortingly. ‘ But I seem to 
remember something about a 
sand-bank yesterday. And your 
choice of an anchorage last 
night was not calculated to 
inspire confidence. I’m sorry 
to be so critical, but I can’t 
afford to be caught napping 
again.”’ 

“But you were,” I inter- 
jected rudely, “ this morning.” 

“‘ After a long and wearying 
night watch,’ she admitted 
coldly. ‘‘ But that belongs to 
the past. Where are we?” 

“This is the Varoe,” I in- 
formed her as we swung from 
the wide stream into yet another 
estuary. And there conversa- 
tion languished. For the Varoe 
estuary is shallow. Four miles 
wide, with a few small islands 
of willow and nipa palm 
scattered over it, it receives 
almost all its water from the 
tides, and very little indeed 
from the rapidly silting river 
that gives it its name. The 
channel from the sea to its 
junction with the Wame is 
tortuous, and is difficult to 
find because of its narrowness 
and the absence of reliable 
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landmarks. But by observa- 
tio of the crowds of white 
herons that stood about in 
the shallows we got through 
to the confined waters of the 
dying river itself, dodged its 
many shares and emerged into 
the Wame, a clear, jungle- 
fringed river that, running 
roughly east and west, marks 
for the greater part of its 
length the northern limit of 
the Delta. 

It was late afternoon when 
we rounded the last bend and 
saw the lonely camp of the 
timber prospector a mile away 
on the left bank. An acre 
or so of jungle had been felled 
and burned, and the space 
was covered by a carpet of 
sweet-potato vines, among which 
bananas, papaws, and arrow- 
root stood up strong and healthy. 
A brown unwalled bungalow, 
the roof thatched with nipa 
leaves, stood on rough posts, 
its floor ten feet above the 
ground; and round it, and 
hiding the space beneath, was 
a profusion of the free-flowering 
plants that have made Papua 
their own. 

Saxton, in the manner of 
hermits, was shy. We saw 
him for a fleeting moment as 
he stood at the edge of the 
bank, looking towards us ; then 
he disappeared, and was not 
seen again until the launch 
was made fast and we were 
strolling up the flower-bordered 
path towards the house. 

But shyness, however firmly 
established, could not survive 
for long in the Owner’s presence ; 
and presently it was I who stood 
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alone, while she wandered with 
him over the clearing, prais- 
ing tactfully the quality and 
quantity of the work that his 
own hands had done. And 
he was smiling happily as he 
came back with her, his arms, 
as well as her own, full of 
fruits and flowers and coloured 
leaves. 

He preferred to live alone, 
he was explaining to her. Then, 
if anything went wrong, he 
knew whom to blame. He 
was not afraid of natives steal- 
ing while he was out, for the 
very good reason that there 
was nothing to steal; and if 
there were, it was easy to 
protect the place with tabu 
signs that they understood and 
feared. 

I took him down to the 
launch and handed over to 
him the supplies that we had 
brought for him. He accepted 
them carelessly. 

‘* There’s no need for ’em,’’ 
he said in his unpractised 
voice. “T’ve got all I want. 
And if there’s anything I ain’t 
got, I can go to the jungle 
for it.” 

He demonstrated to us later 
in the evening. He showed us 
salt, brown in colour, made 
from the ashes of a certain 
wild vine. He produced bread, 
solid, but digestible and not 
unpleasant, in which sago 
deputised for flour. He showed 
us how to extract sugar direct 
from the cane by boiling; and 
he pointed to bunches of tobacco 
leaves that hung drying above 
his open fireplace; and he 
lighted a lamp in which care- 
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fully prepared fibres drew some 
rare vegetable oil from the open 
half of a coconut shell. 

‘“‘ There’s plenty more in the 
bush,” he said. ‘‘ Everything 
a man wants, if he knows 
where to look for it.’”’ And he 
spoke of combustible nuts and 
resins, of edible barks and roots 
and fruits, of spices and drugs 
and tough fibres, and showed 
us how to beat out from a 
certain vine a cloth finer and 
more durable than the native 
tapa. 

We took him on with us 
when we left two days later, 
towing the small canoe in which 
he would make the return 
journey. The Owner was happy 
and important, for here the 
real exploration began. 

‘¢ Has this stream really never 
been explored?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Not really,” I answered 
her. ‘ Bevan passed up it 
in 1875 and made a map of 
its course. But nobody since 
then.” 

“That,’’ she said with an 
airy wave of the hand, “ was 
prehistoric. And the Purari 
itself ? ”’ 

‘“‘The same man in the same 
year,’’ I had to tell her. “ And 
MacGregor in 1890 as far as 
Gleeson Islands. And Williams 
in 1916 to about the same 
point.”’ 

‘“‘ Where are their maps ? ” 

“There aren’t any,’’ I con- 
curred, “‘ except the prehistoric 
one.”’ 

She seemed satisfied. ‘“ And 
of course,’’ I added, ‘‘ no woman 
has seen any of it.’’ 


Three hours took us to the 
effluence of the Wame, where 
a branch of the parent river 
made a boiling turmoil at 4 
right-angled bend. I pointed 
it out to the Owner, but she 
waved me impatiently aside 
and resumed her eager listening 
to Saxton’s talk of birds and 
reptiles and vegetable wonders, 
But no absorption was proof 
against the effect of the bifurca- 
tion of the main river when 
we reached it half an hour 
later. The great stream was 
more than half a mile in width 
and flowing at about four knots, 
and the depth, as subsequent 
soundings disclosed, averaged 
two and a half fathoms from 
bank to bank. Directly north 
we looked up-stream, with an 
almost unlimited stretch of clear 
sky overhead, over immeasur- 
able spaces of jungle to rugged 
hills beyond hills, culminating 
in the mass of the central 
range, veiled in the blue haze 
of distance. 

The Owner took the wheel at 
this point, presumably not con- 
tent to delegate so responsible 
a task to a mere underling. 
Half a mile seemed a reason- 
ably safe width for an inexperi- 
enced helmsman, but it left 
nothing to spare. Or perhaps 
it was her keenness on discovery 
that made our course tortuous, 
and, to the unintelligent eye, 
erratic. From mid-stream we 
diverged across the current to 
the right bank, swerved at the 
latest possible moment to avoid 
catastrophe, and described & 
curve that took us broadside 
on to the stream, The left 
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pank then claimed attention, 
and the delicacy of the steering 
among the snags and temporary 
islands of detached soil in the 
shallow water was something 
to wonder at. We then ran 
straight out to mid-stream, 
where we described a circle 
that lost us about half a mile of 
headway. 

“ Adjusting the compass?” I 
suggested pleasantly. 

“Why are launches such 
stupid things?’ she asked 
plaintively. ‘‘ When I steer 
to the right it doesn’t necessarily 
mean that I want to keep on 
turning to the right. The 
thing has no intelligence; so 
probably you would get on 
with it better than I can.”? And 
she retired while I was still 
fumbling for a reply. 

A solitary hut appeared on 
the right bank. Saxton was 
the first to see it, but decided 
that it was a Koriki house, and 
lost interest. Not so the Owner, 
whose excitement grew as we 
approached, and who showed 
plainly her intention of going 
ashore to examine the site. It 
had been recently cleared, and a 
good deal of rubbish lay on the 
edge of the bank. I managed 
to maneuvre the launch along- 
side a fallen tree that offered 
access. As I touched it she 
stepped lightly and surely on to 
the tree, balancing cleverly as 
she made her way over the 
rough bridge to firm ground. 
Saxton followed, rifle in hand, 
and left me to sheer off clear of 
the debris and wait for their 
return. 

The time of waiting was not 
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long. I saw them walk across 
the little clearing, glancing at 
yam vines and taro and growing 
bananas, saw them climb the 
inclined pole that did duty as 
steps to the diminutive ver- 
andah, and disappear into the 
house. Less than a minute 
later a flying figure left the 
verandah for the ground in a 
breath-taking leap, ran across 
the clearing and out on to the 
dead tree, and was on board 
and sitting in the cockpit, 
white-faced and serious, almost 
before I could get the launch 
alongside to receive her. 

Saxton followed, but more 
slowly; and his eyes were 
serious as he looked at me, 
standing beside me at the wheel. 
I got the launch clear, then 
turned to him with a question. 

‘“* Koriki house, all right,”’ he 
said. Then he winked at me 
solemnly. ‘‘ There’s someone 
living there. Must have got 
scared and left in a hurry. 
Fire’s still burning. And there’s 
a magani hanging over it, half 
eaten.” 

At the word ‘magani’ (a 
species of small kangaroo that 
inhabits the jungle country) he 
winked again, frowning with so 
much earnestness that his in- 
tention could not be missed. I 
turned to the Owner. 

“Why didn’t you _ bring 
some ?”’ I asked her stupidly, 
for need of something to say. 
But my ineptness passed un- 
noticed, and her eyes opened 
widely in doubting surprise. 


“Oh,” she said. ‘ Magani. 
Mr Saxton, was it really 
magani ? ” 
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He managed a laugh that 
sounded natural. ‘ Sure,’ he 
said. ‘ Couldn’t be anything 
else. Wasn’t a pig, anyhow ; 
and there’s no other animal in 
the scrub that I know of.” 

She stared at him for a 
moment. ‘ Magani,’’ she said 
slowly, then shook her head as 
though to clear her mind of 
an unpleasant idea. ‘“‘ Why— 
I thought—oh, never mind.” 

This was the farthest point 
that time would permit us to 
reach. We ran down-stream 
again, depositing Saxton in the 
Wame, just below its effluence. 
I leaned over the side, holding 
his canoe as he got into it. 
He glanced at the Owner, sitting 
on the far side of the cockpit, 
and his head came very close 
to mine as he stepped over the 
gunwale. 

“That wasn’t no magani,’’ 
he whispered in my ear; then 
dropped to the thwart and took 
up his paddle. We watched him 
slip easily down-stream in his 
absurdly small canoe, until a 
bend in the bank hid him from 
us. I turned to the Owner for 
instructions. 

She hesitated for a moment. 
“We've seen the wide open 
spaces,” she said, “ and I crave 
life and movement. Can’t you 
find the busy throng for me? 
Surely there must be some 
people somewhere.”’ 

We followed the main stream, 
a wide, wind-swept river that 
flowed due south for a dozen 
miles before beginning to dis- 
tribute its water to numberless 
smaller channels. Great man- 
grove trees stood tall and 


straight on both sides, monotop. 
ous in their even height anq 
girth and spread, but infinitely 
varied in the glowing colours of 
the leaves that crowned them. 
From mid-stream the effect wag 
colourful and brilliant ; and it 
was only when we drew in to 
one bank at the slight bends 
that we could see again the 
repellent tangle of aerial roots, 
the depressing blackness of the 
stems reaching branchless to a 
height of sixty feet or more, 
and the forbidding expanse of 
black mud where repulsively 
primitive forms of life wriggled 
and wallowed in the unhealthy 
gloom. 

We had a light lunch as we 
ran, and at last turned a bend 
beyond which the monotonous 
mangrove gave way to nipa. 
The stream narrowed quickly ; 
bends became more abrupt and 
more frequent, and at every 
bend another waterway robbed 
the main stream of a part of 
its volume. The surrounding 
growth appeared primeval, un- 
touched, as though no human 
foot had trodden the banks or 
man-propelled craft disturbed 
the smoothly flowing waiter. 
Then we swept round a broad 
bend, and my revered leader 
gasped in sudden surprise. 

Five streams met in an area 
of a quarter square mile; and 
on the right bank stood a vast 
village. In the mud at the 
foot of the low bank, and drawn 
up above the reach of floods, 
were hundreds of canoes, some 
sixty feet in length, others mere 
shells designed to carry a single 
man. Pigs, children, and women 
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waded in brown mud that rose 
to the knees of the humans and 
to the bellies of the beasts at 
every step. Men, some of them 
completely naked, others decked 
to magnificence with mother-o’- 
pearl breastplates, shell armlets, 
and feather head-dresses, worked 
pusily at canoes, white chips 
flying as their gouge-shaped 
adzes bit into the logs of 
selected wood. Others shaped 
house timbers, prepared cane 
lashing for the use of the 
builders, or plaited palm leaves 
for use aS screens or as tem- 
porary fences. Canoes passed 
busily here and there, some 
laden with garden produce, 
others with the assorted rubbish 
of household gear. But in all 
the busy movement there was 
no sound of human voices. 
There was no talk, no laughter, 
no song, nor sound of children at 
play. Occasionally a miserable 
dog howled its protest at a 
life made intolerable by fleas 
and starvation ; now and again 
a pig squealed in response to a 
lump of wood that took it 
solidly in the ribs and sent it, 
reluctant but convinced, away 
from the temptation of for- 
bidden fruit. The sun shone 
brilliantly, palms waved rhyth- 
mically in the fresh breeze ; 
the river flowed steadily sea- 
ward, and the work of the two 
thousand humans went on 
grimly, silently, with no sign 
of interest, and with no ex- 
pression but that of deep and 
habitual gloom on the faces of 
the workers. 

The sight was impressive, 
hot only in the intentness of 
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the joyless labourers, but in 
the dignity and size of the five 
great ravis that stood in a 
wide curve behind the cleared 
space edging the river. The 
buildings, about a hundred and 
fifty feet long, were set on 
forests of slender piles thrust 
deep into the mud of the 
swamp. At their fronts were 
imposing Gothic arches whose 
peaks reached a height of sixty 
feet from the ground. The 
roofs dropped quickly towards 
the rear, where the _ secret 
chambers containing the wicker 
dragons that serve as gods 
to these people were housed 
beneath a roof that would not 
permit a tall man to stand 
upright. The archways them- 
selves were closed to _ the 
elements by vast screens of 
plaited palm leaves; and the 
buildings were thatched with 
leaves of the sago palm, the 
roof curving downward to floor 
level and obviating the need 
for walls. 

For an hour or more the 
Owner was intent, tracing con- 
nection between the varied 
occupations, and commenting 
on the evidence of family life 
in the crowd. 

“But why so sad?” she 
asked at last. ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
somebody smile, or something ? ”’ 

‘Probably there’s not much 
to smile at,” I suggested. 
‘They are surrounded by mud 
and silence. Their diet con- 
sists of mud-crabs and sago, 
with an occasional alligator 
thrown in for variety. And 
they are ruled by a tangle of 
superstition and fear that 
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doesn’t leave much room for 
irresponsible gaiety.”’ 

“You’re only making it 
worse,’ she protested. ‘ And 
I rather think you’re being 
informative. Let’s go some- 
where else.” 

There was a Government 
rest-house a little below the 
village, on a creek lined with 
coconut palms and their in- 
evitably attendant crotons and 
acalypha and hibiscus; and 
to it we transferred what was 
necessary for the night, leaving 
the launch anchored in mid- 
stream. 

We engaged a guide in the 
morning to take us on to Kailu. 
He did not look very bright, 
and his anxious politeness when 
questioned seemed an unfavour- 
able sign. We posted him on 
the foredeck, where he squatted 
at the foot of the mast with 
tobacco and bread-fruit leaves 
for his cigarettes and a box 
of matches to play with. That 
he did not understand the 
Motu language seemed unim- 
portant. I ran out into the 
main stream and headed up 
through the village. 

“Kailu?” I suggested, 
waving an arm towards the 
north-east. 

He looked up from _ the 
cigarette he was rolling, waved 
an arm indefinitely, and grinned. 

“ Kailu,” he repeated, and 
returned to his cigarette. 

We swept round the bend. 
Our guide, puffing contentedly, 
surveyed the world at large. 
In the left bank was an 
opening that looked as though 
it might lead somewhere. 


“ Kailu?”’ I asked again ag 
we approached it. 

His grin, though hardly 
attractive, was affable. 

“ Kailu,”’ he agreed. 

I turned the launch’s head 
into the unknown creek. The 
pilot looked round at me and 
nodded again to my question. 
ing gesture. The creek seemed 
a likely one. It was wide and 
open, and the presence of denge 
nipa palm on both banks 
promised water deep enough 
to be safely navigable. Without 
any feeling of doubt I headed 
up it. For a mile it maintained 
its character, running generally 
eastwards, then narrowed to 
throw off several minor channels, 
I called to the pilot for direc- 
tions. But he only nodded 
his head at me, grinning 
foolishly. I muttered under 
my breath a curse that should 
have taken care of the destiny 
of his progeny for several 
generations at least. 

‘Why these harsh words?” 
said a voice at my elbow. 
“He is only trying to put 
you at your ease. Be suave. 
Be patient. Like this.” 

She smiled at the stupid 
savage who sat cross-legged 
by the foot of the mast. Then 
she waved an arm t- 
wards one of the waterways. 
‘“‘ Kailu ? ” she suggested gently. 

Brown brother reflected her 
smile as nearly as a vely 
different cast of features would 
permit, and imitated her gesture. 

“ Kailu,”’ he cooed. 

“There you are,’ she 
remarked triumphantly. “It 
only needs a little tact.” 
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“Tact works wonders,” I 
agreed. I pointed to a creek 
running in the opposite direc- 
tin. ‘“Kailu?” I asked 
him. 
The brown arm waved again 
and the head nodded. ‘“ Kailu,”’ 
said the voice that I was 
beginning to dislike intensely. 

I looked at the Owner 
questioningly. 

“ Of course,’’ she said, “‘ they 
both go there. You can take 
your choice.” 

I tried again, indicating each 
of the remaining channels in 
tum. To each suggestion the 
placid diplomatist in the bow 
made the same reply. 

“ither our pilot doesn’t 
know his stuff,’ I decided, 
“or else all roads lead to 
Kailu. What are the orders ? ”’ 

I entered one of the water- 
ways and nosed carefully along 
it until the converging fronds 
of nipa from either bank made 
further progress impossible. I 
had to go astern for half a 
mile before there was room to 
turn. 

With the expressed approval 
of the pilot we entered a second 
stream. This time we ran 
for about two miles before the 
launch grounded gently on mud 
where the waterway ended in 
a shallow swamp. The third 
effort seemed to promise greater 
success, and for an hour we 
followed the intricate windings 
of a channel that took us in 
every possible direction. Nipa 
gave way to mangrove again, 
with a few weedy palms between 
the trees. The tide was at 
half ebb, and black banks 
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of mud stood up on either 
side, their surface honeycombed 
by mud-coloured crabs that 
scuttled to safety after their 
first startled scrutiny of us. 
The water was black and oily. 
Only a dim imitation of light 
filtered through the canopy of 
leaves far overhead. Twice 
we disturbed alligators, sleeping 
blissfully in the slime of the 
banks. Once we nearly ran 
down a snake that was swim- 
ming clumsily across the stream. 
As it realised our nearness it 
put on a violent spurt and 
disappeared in a clump of 
lilies that flaunted great 
greenish-white blossoms as un- 
healthily repellent as the sur- 
roundings. A few butterflies, 
great dark-blue creatures, dull 
black beneath the wings, 
fluttered heavily through the 
gloom. <A few dragon - flies 
darted and hovered over the 
turbid water. Otherwise there 
was no life, and no sign that 
life had ever been known in 
so repulsive and useless a desert. 
Obviously this was not the 
highway to Kailu or anywhere 
else; and although the pilot, 
when again referred to, obedi- 
ently repeated the name of 
the village, he abstained from 
waving his arm, and his diplo- 
matic smile carried no convic- 
tion. A moment later he 
yawned loudly. This, if not 
polite, was at least intelligible. 
I took advantage of a diverging 
creek to turn, and we retraced 
the inconsequent windings of 
the depressing stream until, 
at five in the afternoon, we 
entered again the wide clear 
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creek that led back to our 
starting point. 

Even the Owner was scarcely 
cordial as we discharged our 
tourist at the village. And 
indeed he seemed glad enough 
to go, and doubtless carried 
away with him comfortable 
certainty of the madness of 
white people in general and 
ourselves in particular. Several 
older men, their dourness for- 
gotten, shouted volubly at one 
another when by signs and a 
few words of the lingua franca 
our wishes were made known 
to them. There was no need 
for a pilot, they assured us. 
There was the creek. There, 
in the bend half a mile away. 
It was one creek, with no 
branches, and the distance was 
short. 

Half an hour later we were 
at Kailu. 

From that point we were 
care-free. It would have been 
easy to return by the way 
we had come and run down 
to the coast by the main stream 
past Ukiaravi; but this did 
not suit the Owner’s book. 

“T came out to explore,’’ 
she said firmly, “not to 
follow the beaten track to 
mediocrity. Do you know any 
other way ?”’ 

I confessed ignorance. 

“Then I know as much 
about it as you do. And it’s 
my expedition. I shall expect 
strict discipline and instant 
obedience.”’ 

We were in a wide creek 
that seemed, with its steady 
trend south-eastwards and its 
favouring current, too good 


to last. It was. It divideg 
suddenly into three branches, 
of which, according to orders, 
I took the middle way. It was 
narrower and less direct, and 
soon an adverse current reduced 
our speed conveniently. Every 
hundred yards or so were other 
waterways, some pouring a flood 
of water into our channel, some 
still and apparently deep, others 
flowing away from us; and 
steadily we persisted along what 
seemed the principal channel 
until at a sharp bend a mass 
of snags stretched from bank 
to bank, leaving no room to pass 
them. 

The Owner frowned. “ Very 
well,” she said. ‘‘ Go back and 
take the first stream on the 
left.” 

With some difficulty I turned 
without disaster, and soon we 
were running directly south, a 
strong current increasing our 
speed dangerously until at the 
next junction we found our- 
selves bucking a five-knot flow 
that gave me time to breathe 
again. 

Thereafter we steered north, 
east, south, and west, as the 
Owner’s fancy prompted. We 
passed through winding creeks 
where the infinite variety of 
colour in the leaves and scattered 
on the water made a fairyland 
of mingling and contrasting 
hues. We followed smoothly 
curving ways through nipa palm 
where millions of drooping 


fronds bowed gracefully towards 
us and screened from us the 
ugliness of the mud in which 
they stood. We gave ourselves 
up to the maze of channels to 
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find ourselves, after a hundred 
changes of direction from one 
ereek to another, back at a 
spot that we had passed two 
hours earlier. We found small 
villages, their people apparently 
contented and well-fed, on 
secluded waterways; and we 
exclaimed at the wealth of 
yaried orchids that shone from 
the inaccessible branches of 
mangrove trees in some of 
the more remote canals. But 
at sunset we were running 
easily down a wide estuary, 
the air full of blending colours 
reflected from sky and water. 
The anchor splashed into still 
water, and the chain rattled 
out through the hawse-hole. A 
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minute later the engine stopped 
for the night; and the only 
sound left was the murmur of 
surf on the bar and the whisper 
of a light south-west breeze that 
stirred the nipa. 

“Tt really was exploring, 
wasn’t it?’ the Owner asked 
me anxiously. 

“No human foot,” I assured 
her earnestly, “* has ever trodden 
the ways that you have dis- 


covered today; nor, in ail 
probability, ever will.’ 
She smiled happily. ‘‘ Then, 


as soon as we get home, you 
can start making a map,’’ she 
suggested. 

But I fancy that the map may 
safely be left to posterity. 
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THE FRENCH IN BERLIN. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


‘““My cousin,’ wrote the 
Emperor Napoleon from the 
camp at Boulogne to his chief 
of staff, Marshal Berthier, under 
date of 28th August 1805, 
“T want you to have two 
portable boxes made, one for 
me and one for you.” The 
boxes were to be divided into 
compartments and were to be 
filled with cards, by the in- 
formation written on which 
the movement of every unit 
of the Austrian army, regiment 
by regiment, battalion by bat- 
talion, even down to small 
detachments, could be followed. 
“My cousin ’’—he was merely 
an honorary kind of cousin, 
due to his rank—knew what 
it was all about. A kind of 
mobile card index was to 
be made, to be employed on 
the new campaign which the 
Emperor had suddenly resolved 
to undertake. 

For within the last few days 
it had become diamond clear 
that the great project of the 
invasion of England was now 
a complete wash-out. As 
recently as the 22nd August 
Napoleon had sent a dépéche 
télégraphique} from his camp 
at Boulogne to the vice-admiral 
at Brest to say: ‘ Admiral 
Villeneuve will arrive at Brest 
and intends to moor there. 


Do not allow him to do 80, 
but start together for your 
destination. There is not q 
moment to lose.’’ For Ville- 
neuve himself he sent off a 
written order to be handed 
to him on arrival, with the 
same instructions: ‘ Start, do 
not lose a moment, and with 
my united fleets enter the 
Straits of Dover. England is 
ours. We are allready. Every- 
thing is embarked. Appear for 
twenty-four hours and all is 
over.”? And so it was, but not 
in the way the Emperor had 
intended. Villeneuve, emerg- 
ing from Ferrol, fled south 
to Cadiz. The command of 
the Channel still remained with 
the British Navy. The long, 
two-year preparations along the 
French side of the Strait— 
the construction of _ flat- 
bottomed boats, the vast con- 
centration of troops, the daily 
rehearsals of embarkation and 
landing, the immense accumula- 
tion of stores, all these had gone 
for nothing ; and Napoleon, for 
all his genius and with a magni- 
ficent and magnificently trained 
army, could just see the white 
cliffs of Dover, but could never 
reach them.? 

Yet by that army there 
was much still to be done. 
In the coalition now ranging 








1 By the visual telegraph, with shutters appearing and disappearing. 
2 See ‘‘ The Great Terror.” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ October 1936, 
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itself against Napoleon, Ger- 
many and Russia were becoming, 
in the Emperor’s eyes, far too 
aggressive and rather more 
formidable than the Emperor 
quite relished. A turn east- 
ward, a swift march through 
France and that portion of 
Western Germany then under 
the Emperor’s control, and the 
French army might measure 
itself against the German States, 
Austria and Prussia, and against 
Russia, or against any com- 
bination of the three. It was 
a stiff task, but it was one 
almost forced upon the Em- 
peror if he were to recover the 
prestige lost among the sand- 
dunes of Boulogne, Etaples, 
and Ambleteuse. Napoleon was 
not the man to hesitate. At 
ten o’clock on the night of 
27th August the orders went 
out. The project of invading 
England was definitely aban- 
doned. The next day Napoleon 
wrote to ‘my cousin Berthier’ 
about those boites portatives, 
and the name ‘Grand Army’ 
was to be used in future instead 
of that of the ‘Army of the 
Coasts of the Ocean.’ 

And what an army it was! 
The glory of more than two 
score victories played around 
its bayonets. There were men 
in it who had fought at Valmy 
and Toulon; there were 
veterans of Montenotte and 
Lodi, of Castiglione and Rivoli, 
in the young Bonaparte’s mar- 
vellous campaign in Northern 
Italy; there were men upon 
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whom forty centuries had looked 
down from the summits of the 
Pyramids; who had assailed 
St Jean d’Acre (where indeed 
they had been stopped by a 
captain of the Royal Navy of 
the homely name of Smith)?!; 
there were officers and men 
who could swap yarns of the 
great triumphs of Zurich and 
Marengo and MHohenlinden ; 
there were others who could 
say that they had beaten the 
English under the Duke of 
York at Bergen in Holland 
in ’99. It had not indeed 
been all victory: in Northern 
Italy in that year an amazing 
old Russian, Suvorov by name, 
had come charging down from 
the north and, at first, had 
carried all before him.2 And 
there was that great landing 
of the British in Egypt—under 
Abercromby in 1801—and the 
very nasty experience the 
French had had of how British 
infantry could fight. Neverthe- 
less the French colours were 
garlanded with laurels won in 
France itself, in the Low 
Countries, in Germany, and 
in Italy; in the sands of 
Egypt and Syria, and among 
the passes and defiles of the 
Alps of Switzerland. 

Its commanders were a hard- 
bitten lot; their average age 
well under forty, yet all ‘salted’ 
by years of strenuous fighting. 
Their chief himself had been 
a little, unknown, artillery sub- 
altern; @ mere fifteen years 
later he was an Emperor and 





1 See “‘ The Man who beat Bonaparte.” 
* See “ Suvorov and his Times.” 


‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ November 1935. 


‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ December 1939. 
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a King; before he was thirty 
he had won twenty battles 
and had never known defeat. 
The seven corps commanders 
were worthy of their chief. 
There was Bernadotte, a 
lawyer’s son, the big upstanding 
Gascon, a curious mixture, al- 
ways, of dashing courage and 
calculating prudence, of fiery 
rhetoric and of a silence more 
than golden. Men have said 
that it was upon  Berna- 
dotte that Dumas modelled his 
d’Artagnan in ‘The Three 
Musketeers.’ There was Mar- 
mont, the artillery officer whose 
ingenuity had helped to get 
the guns over the St Bernard 
and whose dauntless valour 
with his own last five pieces 
at Marengo had helped to save 
the day. He was Napoleon’s 
oldest friend; mon fils, mon 
éléve, the Emperor would call 
him. There was Davout of 
the 3rd Corps, of an old and 
aristocratic family—a hard, 
bitter, incorruptible man; an 
iron disciplinarian and probably 
the real hero of the tale we 
have to tell. Soult, the son 
of a small notary, an ambitious 
vain-glorious man, a fine strate- 
gist and Wellington’s most 
skilful opponent in the Penin- 
sula. Soult lived to receive 
an uproarious welcome in 
London at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, and his memory 
was preserved by a British 
warship named after him in 
the first Great War. Lannes 
was the son of a livery-stables 
keeper; @ rough, blunt, un- 
educated man, but a daring 
soldier, who ranks with Davout, 


and the ex-smuggler and cabin 
boy Masséna, as the ablest 
of Napoleon’s marshals. Of 
all the marshals, Lannes alone 
never feared the Emperor, and 
Lannes was one of the few 
men for whom Napoleon ever 
felt a deep and abiding affection, 
Then there was Ney of the 6th 
Corps, perhaps the finest fight- 
ing man, pur sang, of the whole 
lot. A stocky, red - haired 
Alsatian, to whom German was 
his mother-tongue, the son of 
@ wine cooper, a light cavalry- 
man in his young days, Ney 
was to show himself later ag 
the finest rear-guard commander 
of all time and to win for 
himself the glorious title, “‘ The 
bravest of the brave.” Last 
of the corps commanders was 
Augereau of the 7th, an oddity 
if ever there was one, a big, 
swaggering type of man; the 
class of man Arnold Bennett 
would have called a ‘card’ 
Of humble birth ; gamin, foot- 
man, waiter, soldier, superb 
swordsman, deserter in tum, 
Augereau passed to the Russian 
army and thence to the Prussian 
Guards of Frederick the Great. 
Another desertion—fighting his 
way out of Prussia with sixty 
other desperadoes—a spell as 
a dancing master, an odyssey 
through Greece and Portugal 
(where he was gaoled as 4 
revolutionary), and the great, 
blustering, fearless street arab 
of yore got back to France 
and began his soldiering career 
once again in 1792. 

The Imperial Guard was com- 
manded by Bessiéres, in his 
young days a barber, and 4 
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cavalry captain in that amazing 
Italian campaign of 1796. The 
Reserve Cavalry was under 
Murat the beau sabreur, the 
finest cavalry leader in Europe, 
such a fire-eater that he would 
quiver in an agony of longing 
to lead his squadrons to the 
charge, yet shrank with horror 
from the idea of killing a fellow 
man. When he led his most 
famous charges Murat’s sword 
ever remained in its scabbard. 
More than once he declared, 
“What gives me the most 
heartfelt satisfaction in looking 
back on my military career 
is that I have no memory 
of a man falling, killed by my 
hand.’’ Perhaps this was the 
result of his theological training ; 
for it was not till he was 
twenty that Murat, the inn- 
keeper’s son, exchanged the 
soutane of the seminary for 
the green and white of the 
chasseurs & cheval. Nor must 
we forget Alexandre Berthier, 
greatest of all staff officers, 
an exceptionally ugly little man, 
but a wizard with maps and 
amagician with orders. Almost 
a patriarch was Berthier among 
his fellow marshals; for he 
was now fifty-two, a veteran 
of the old Royal army, who 
had served in the French ex- 
peditionary force that helped 
the American revolutionists, and 
had seen the end of British rule 
when Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown. 

Truly, the Grande Armée was 
magnificent. Magnificent in its 


Emperor commander-in-chief ; 
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magnificent in its chief of staff, 
in its marshals, in its veterans, 
and in the indomitable resolu- 
tion and the fiery enthusiasm 
of its young and eager soldiers. 
For seven years it swept over 
Europe: it perished in the 
snows of Russia in that terrible 
retreat of 1812.1 Fate had 
curious things in store for its 
leader and its marshals. The 
leader died, scarce in middle 
age, dethroned, a captive and 
an exile. Of the marshals two 
became kings, one to found a 
dynasty which lives and reigns 
today. Two fell in battle. 
Two—one a king dethroned— 
met death at the muzzles of a 
firing squad. One marshal took 
his own life. When the Em- 
peror lay dying in Longwood 
‘‘ a? babbled o’ green fields ”— 
the Elysian fields, where, half 
delirious, he talked of meeting 
some of “my brave warriors.” 
Bessiéres, Murat, Berthier, and 
Ney were among the names he 
mentioned. And in his will he 
spoke of the treachery of some 
by which he had been defeated : 
two were marshals of the Grand 
Army—Marmont and Augereau. 

By a picturesque convention 
authors always speak of the 
Grand Army turning its back 
to the waters of the Channel, or 
to the white sails of England’s 
fleet, or to the white silhouettes 
of England’s cliffs and then 
striding eastward. Actually a 
good many units of this Grand 
Army had never seen those 
waters or those sails or those 





1 See “* Plectuntur Achivi.” 


‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ June 1932. 
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cliffs at all. Bernadotte’s 1st 
Corps was in Hanover and 
started from there. The 2nd 
Corps of Marmont was in Hol- 
land. Augereau with his 7th 
Corps had to make his way up 
from Brest and even farther 
south. The Imperial Guard 
was in Paris. What is correct 
is that the bulk of the Grand 
Army? broke up from Boulogne 
on 29th August and hurried 
off by three parallel routes to 
the Upper Rhine. Marmont 
set off from Holland three days 
later, and Bernadotte from Han- 
over—five great strings of men 
marching, ever marching in 
fierce haste south-eastward and 
southward. Berthier’s staff 
work for the main body was 
a masterpiece; the columns 
marched almost to mathe- 
matical schedule; there was 
hardly a single case of one 
body of troops crossing the 
route of another; the hourly 
and mid-day halts were strictly 
observed, and in dusty weather 
the men were ordered to chew 
straw or blades of grass so as to 
prevent their mouths from be- 
coming parched. The world had 
never seen so great an army 
make such a march. In twenty- 
four to twenty-six days they 
were all appearing on the Rhine. 
The pace was tremendous. 
Allowing for six days’ rest, 
Soult’s men covered 20 miles 
a day, 400 miles in twenty 
marching days: they averaged 
15 miles a day for nearly four 
weeks on end, including rest 


days. But they had really 
little rest. Davout did his 
370 miles without a single 


complete day’s halt. Marmont’s 
men covered 300 miles in twenty 
consecutive days. More wop- 
derful still, it is reported that 
Soult did not lose a man 
on the way by desertion or 
sickness. The same claim could 
be made by Davout. There 
were many desertions from Mar- 
mont’s corps, but the deserters 
were not Frenchmen but Dutch 
conscripts who had been foisted 
on him. 

There was but a brief halt 
on the Rhine. On 25th Sep- 
tember they were off again, 
this time for the Danube. 
Leaving the Black Forest on 
their right, they pushed fiercely 
on. The weather was now 
horrible; horses broke down 
and supplies ran short, but the 
Grand Army was spared the 
problem of working with inter- 
minable columns of transport 
over roads deep in mud; for 
it ‘lived on the country’ and 
there was very little trouble 
about requisitioning. Through 
sleet and snow and swollen 
streams the army plunged 
ahead, and on 5th October the 
columns were parallel to the 
Danube and converging round 
the fortress of Ulm. 

Napoleon’s Intelligence Ser- 
vice —its reports condensed, 
classified, and card-indexed in 
the two boxes Berthier had had 
made—made it clear that the 
Austrian general Mack with a 





1 3rd Corps, Davout ; 4th Corps, Soult; 5th Corps, Lannes 


; 6th Corps, Ney. 
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detachment of the Austrian 
Army was somewhere about, 
awaiting the arrival of strong 
reinforcements from Russia. 
Mack was a good soldier, but 
of the old school and quite 
incapable of grasping the fact 
that French troops could march 
with astonishing speed, and 
certainly much faster than his 
expected Russians. So he re- 
mained at Ulm with 30,000 
men, serenely confident until 
the storm suddenly burst and 
he realised that he was prac- 
tically surrounded by anything 
between 150,000 and 200,000 
hard-bitten French soldiers led 
by thrusters like Bernadotte 
and Ney, Murat and Soult—to 
mention but a few. At first 
there was just a wisp or two of 
the fog of war—in which even 
Napoleon himself stumbled— 
but in a day or two the Grand 
Army had marched clean round 
the bewildered Mack and cap- 
tured Ulm and the whole of the 
30,000 men of his army in it, 
after only a couple of brisk 
skirmishes ; and, altogether, the 
Austrians lost about 50,000 in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
It was just a snack, a mouthful, 
or an apéritif for those eager 
Frenchmen of the Grand Army. 

For there was something 
more they could get their teeth 
into—the main Austrian army 
reinforced by its Russian allies. 
There was no delay, not an 
instant was lost, and the Grand 
Army started in vile October 
weather for Vienna ; as the crow 
flies, another 300 miles ahead. 
It was a march requiring the 
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nicest calculations both by 
Napoleon and his chief of staff ; 
for the columns had to advance 
on a very wide front owing to 
the fact that they were living 
on the country, yet had to be 
so placed as to be able to con- 
centrate on any one column 
whenever the enemy might 
make a stand. There was no 
resistance by the Russians at 
Vienna, and the French corps 
began to spread out once more, 
the bridge connecting the city 
with the northern bank of the 
Danube having been gained by 
an audacious stratagem just as 
the Austrian gunners were about 
to blow it into the air. The 
Russians retreated skilfully into 
Moravia, where they were joined 
by the Austrians, and the allies 
had now concentrated a force 
superior in numbers to any- 
thing that Napoleon could bring 
against them. Although his 
lines of communication with 
France were well guarded, they 
were very long, and his position 
in the heart of Europe exposed 
him to many perils. A new 
corps—the 8th—had been 
added to the Grand Army, yet 
his total force was now no 
more than 170,000, and that 
was spread over a front of 250 
miles. 


The morning of the 2nd 
December 1805 broke cold and 
still. A thick mist hung over 
the bleak Moravian country- 
side, but it lifted and melted 
before a bright wintry sun— 
the sun of Austerlitz. All 
battles are horrible things, and 
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Austerlitz had a horror all its 
own. Before that sun of Auster- 
litz had set great numbers of 
the allied army, chiefly Rus- 
sians, sought to escape across 
a frozen lake. Napoleon, calling 
up the artillery of the Guard, 
gave the order to fire upon the 
ice. It broke at countless 
points and a mighty cracking 
was heard; thousands of Rus- 
sians with horses, guns, and 
waggons slowly sank into the 
depths. Yet from the profes- 
sional point of view, from the 
standpoint of military technique, 
Austerlitz was a beautiful battle: 
almost perfect in conception, 
perfect in staff work, in timing 
and in execution; perfect in 
the leadership of the generals, 
the fire and resolution of the 
troops. It is usually regarded as 
Napoleon’s masterpiece. The 
number of combatants at the 
Emperor’s disposal was some 
68,000 men; that of the allied 
army about 14,000 more. The 
French casualties were about 
8000; the Austrians and Russians 
admitted that theirs reached 
14,000 in killed, wounded, and 
drowned. In addition, the 
French took 18,000 prisoners, 
150 guns, and a great quantity 
of standards and colours. 

It was on the 29th August 
that the troops in the camp at 
Boulogne had bidden farewell 
to the waters of the English 
Channel. In less than fourteen 
weeks the Grand Army had 
marched more than 700 miles, 
captured a fortress and 30,000 


men, and had won a smashing 
victory at Austerlitz. Two 
great Powers, Austria and 
Russia, were humbled. That 
was how the Grand Army did 
its business. Blitzkrieg, if you 
like. 


The territorial changes made 
in Germany by the victorious 
Napoleon are beyond the scope 
of our story. All that it is nee- 
essary to say is that the hoary 
and fraudulent old contraption 
known variously as ‘‘ The Holy 
Roman Empire of the German 
People,” or ‘‘ The Empire,” or 
“Germany” for short (often 
alluded to today with tearful 
affection as ‘‘the Old Reich”), 
was wiped off the face of 
Europe. It was perhaps the 
greatest piece of political hum- 
bug ever known. Goethe, the 
great German poet—and an 
Aryan, too, at that—said defi- 
nitely, “Germany is not a 
nation.””’ Anyway, some months 
after Austerlitz, Napoleon gave 
the Old Reich a contemptuous 
kick in the pants, and the scare- 
crow crumpled up and fell in 
the dust.? 


There was still Prussia to be 
taught a lesson, and with in- 
credible fatuity Prussia thought 
that, single-handed, she could 
take on the terrible Grand Army, 
led by the terrible Napoleon. 
The Prussian Army had indeed 
great traditions : only a genera- 
tion earlier, under the great 
Frederick, it had been the 





1 See ‘‘ The Teutonic Knights.” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ August 1939. 
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wonder of Europe, but it had 
grown wooden—so wooden that 
at drill some non-commissioned 
officers carried astrolabes on 
their pikes so as to ensure 
correct direction in an advance 
across the parade-ground. And 
in this year, 1806, at which we 
have arrived, it was an in- 
credibly old army. Of 142 
general officers four were over 
eighty and thirteen had passed 
their seventieth year. In the 
infantry there were 540 senior 
officers: of these more than a 
quarter were well over sixty 
years of age. Of infantry 
captains eighteen had passed 
sixty, and there were two com- 
pany commanders over seventy. 
In one infantry regiment the 
combined age of the three senior 
officers exceeded two centuries 
and a half. On the French 
side Napoleon was thirty-seven, 
and most of the marshals were 
in their thirties, too. Yet with 
typical Prussian arrogance a 
Prussian general declared loftily 
at an inspection of troops that 
the King of Prussia “ had several 
generals equal to M. Bonaparte.” 
Nor was this arrogance confined 
to the aged generals. The young 
men of the Guards, when war 
was declared, ostentatiously 
sharpened their swords on the 
threshold of the French Em- 
bassy in Berlin. We shall meet 
those callow young swash- 
bucklers later on. 

What was bad in the higher 
grades of the army was not 
retrieved by any excellence on 
the part of the private soldier. 
The Prussian army was recruited 
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in part from foreigners, but 
chiefly from Prussian serfs. In 
principle the Prussian system 
was that of compulsory service, 
but it was a system from which 
large classes of persons, as well 
as whole towns and districts, 
could claim exemption. In the 
main the citizen class got off 
scot-free, while the peasants 
were conscripted. The term 
of service was twenty years, 
and so frequent were the deser- 
tions that the brutal and 
degrading punishments that 
ensued made military service 
an object of horror to the 
better part of the middle and 
lower classes. In 1806 the 
Prussian soldier was despised 
by his countrymen. Did he 
ask for refreshment at an inn 
he was served on the doorstep 
lest he should offend the bour- 
geois within by his presence. 
And, to check desertion, the 
soldier was subjected to the 
indignity of having to produce 
his pass to any wastrel who 
should demand it of him on 
the road. Such were the troops 
which were to contend with 
that Grand Army in which 
every private soldier carried a 
Field Marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack, and in which most 
of the marshals had come by 
their batons through the ranks. 

All Southern Germany was 
now in Napoleon’s hands, and 
there, in cantonments, the 
Grand Army was lying, re- 
cuperating after its terrific ex- 
ertions of the previous autumn. 
Six of the seven corps were 
there—the 2nd Corps of Mar- 








mont having been detached 
to Dalmatia—and in September 
1806 somewhere about 170,000 
French soldiers lay between 
the Main and the Inn. The 
Imperial Guard was summoned 
from Paris, and left on 20th 
September, the infantry being 
carried in relays of four-horse 
waggons and covering the dis- 
tance to Mainz—260 miles— 
in eight days. Blitzkrieg once 
again. The diplomatists of 
Prussia were insensate enough 
to send Napoleon an ultimatum 
and to name the 8th of October 
as the time limit they would 
allow him for acceptance. Be- 
fore the ultimatum even reached 
Paris Napoleon was hurrying 
eastward, and on 28th Sep- 
tember he arrived at Mainz 
to resume command of his 
Grand Army. 

The French corps began a 
rapid concentration, the area 
selected being near Bayreuth 
and the provisional objective 
Leipzig. The Grand Army was 
in fine fettle, thoroughly fit 
after its long rest in South 
Germany and very keen on 
getting its own back—revenge 
for some pretty smart reverses 
inflicted on French troops by 
that Prussian army of Frederick 
the Great. The memory still 
rankled. 

The 8th October had been 
the day by which the Prussian 
diplomatists had expected 
Napoleon to climb down. On 
that day the Grand Army, in 
three columns, was advancing 
into Prussian territory ; and the 
left wing, under Lannes, collided 
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with the advance guard of the 
Prussians at Saalfeld. The 
Prussians, under Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, attacked and were 
soundly beaten for their pains, 
Prince Louis being killed while 
gallantly endeavouring to re- 
store the day at the head 
of his cavalry. The Prussian 
troops at Jena, some miles 
behind, were seized with panic ; 
men threw away their arms 
and dispersed: the drivers of 
artillery waggons and provision 
carts cut the traces and galloped 
off with their horses. It was 
an ill-omened beginning for the 
war which Prussia had brought 
on. 

A couple of days later the 
amazing Augereau had a curious 
experience. His corps fell in 
with and utterly defeated some 
Prussian debris from the action 
at Saalfeld. The Prussians laid 
down their arms, and among 
them was Prince Henry’s regi- 
ment, in which Marshal Augereau 
had been a private in those 
long-ago days when he had 
served in the Prussian army. 
Promotion in that army was 
very slow, and his old company 
had the same captain and the 
same sergeant-major. Augereau 
was a huge man, and his face, 
with a great hawk nose, was 
one not easily forgotten. The 
Prussian captain recognised him 
at once, but with perfect tact 
and breeding conversed with 
the marshal as if he had never 
seen him before. Augereau 


asked him to dinner, and, 
knowing that all his old cap- 
tain’s baggage had been cap- 
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tured, lent him what money 
he required and gave him 
letters of introduction to people 
in France. The sergeant-major 
had not his captain’s savoir 
faire: he almost swooned at 
seeing the ex-private now 
covered with decorations, sur- 
rounded by a glittering staff, 
and in command of an army 
corps. Possibly it came back 
to him with a shock that he 
had often given the huge 
marshal many stinging cuts 
with his sergeant-major’s cane. 
Augereau, however, covered the 
sergeant-major’s confusion with 
bluff good humour. He shook 
hands with him, spoke to him 
by name and gave him twenty- 
five louis for himself, and two 
for every soldier of his time 
who was still in the company. 

The town of Jena is in 
Saxony, and the Elector of 
Saxony had been compelled 
by the King of Prussia to join 
forces with him; as a result 
the Saxons detested the Prus- 
sians. Jena is commanded by 
a height called the Landgraf- 
enberg, and that side avail- 
able to the French was of 
such steepness that it was 
believed to be impossible for 
troops to scale it; and the 
portion of the Prussian army, 
on the plain behind, took no 
precautions to watch it. But 
a Saxon priest came secretly 
to Napoleon and offered to 
guide staff officers up a little 
path by which infantry could 
scramble up the steep side 
of the hill right to the summit. 
The report of his staff officers 
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induced Napoleon, accompanied 
by Marshal Lannes, and with 
the Saxon priest again as guide, 
to reconnoitre the path him- 
self. He discovered that be- 
tween the highest point of 
the path and the plain which 
the enemy occupied there ex- 
isted a kind of small rocky 
platform, and there the Em- 
peror decided to mass as strong 
a force as possible which could 
then emerge, as from a citadel, 
to attack the Prussians. 

It was a bold scheme, full 
of hazard, but worthy of 
Napoleon. He sent at once 
for 4000 tools from the waggons 
of the artillery and engineers, 
and ordered that every battalion 
should work in one hour reliefs 
at widening and levelling the 
path, and that as each finished 
its task it should move up 
silently to the summit, while 
another took its place. The 
work went on by the light of 
torches, unnoticed by the enemy 
owing to the fact that part 
of Jena was now on fire. The 
toil was stupendous; in one 
of the steep hollow tracks a 
number of guns and waggons 
stuck fast. At midnight Napo- 
leon himself, lantern in hand, 
went up and down the line 
directing the work, and the 
guns and waggons were got 
through. So successfully was 
the work carried out by the 
French that the path was made 
practicable for artillery, and 
before daylight the corps of 
Soult and Lannes, a division 
of Augereau’s as well as the 
infantry of the Imperial Guard, 
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were massed on the rocky 
summit. So closely were the 
men crowded that they stood 
absolutely shoulder to shoulder, 
the knapsack of one man touch- 
ing the breast of the man behind 
him. But such was the disci- 
pline of the French that there 
was not the least disorder ; 
and although the enemy were 
but half a cannon shot away 
they perceived nothing. 

The morning of the 14th 
October was ushered in by 
a thick fog which concealed 
the concentrated mass of the 
French. <A feint was made 
by a narrow defile where the 
Prussians had massed a con- 
siderable force, believing it to 
be the sole approach whence 
the French attack might be 
expected. But the first cannon 
shot, aided by a light breeze, 
dispelled the fog, and in the 
brilliant sunshine the Prussians 
were aghast to see the French 
rapidly deploying and advanc- 
ing to the contest. The Prus- 
sians were now outnumbered 
by almost two to one. Faced 
with this unexpected peril in 
front they neglected the defile 
through which came pouring 
the corps of Ney and the 
cavalry of Murat. Every school- 
boy knows the story of the 
soldier of the Imperial Guard 
who called out En avant ! when 
Napoleon was inspecting the 
Guard just before its entry 
into action. Napoleon sharply 
turned in his saddle and bade 
the soldier wait till he had 
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commanded in twenty battles 


before presuming to offer 
advice. The Prussian infantry 
fought badly, and even the 
courage of the Saxons was 
not proof against the élan of 
Murat’s cuirassiers and dragoons, 
The whole Prussian force fled 
in wild disorder—a disorganised 
mob, leaving guns, prisoners, 


and colours in the _ victor’s 
hands. 
Yet it was not one of 


Napoleon’s model battles. To 
some extent he had badly 
blundered, in that he supposed 
the force he had attacked to 
be the Prussian main body, 
whereas it was really a rear- 
guard under Hohenlohe. The 
main body, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, was at Auerstadt, 
a few miles to the north, with 
nothing threatening it except 
Davout’s corps, which Napoleon 
had detached to turn the Prus- 
sian force at Jena. The Duke 
of Brunswick might not only 
have destroyed Davout’s soli- 
tary corps, but have secured a 
safe retreat to Leipzig on the 
Elbe. But Brunswick could 
not cope with the indomitable 
bulldog tenacity of Davout, 
who grimly held on against 
attack after attack made upon 
him by the Prussians. The 
fighting on the Prussian side 
was furious, but it was unskilful. 
The King of Prussia led two 
cavalry charges and had two 
horses killed under him. The 
Duke of Brunswick fell mortally 
wounded. Many of the other 





1 The incident is the subject of the well-known picture by Horace Vernet. 
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generals were killed or disabled, 
put there still remained a suffi- 
cient number of unbroken Prus- 
sian regiments to preserve some 
order in retreat. But all hope 
vanished when the fugitives 
from the rear-guard at Jena 
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came in view, flying for their 
lives before the terrible squad- 
rons of Murat’s cavalry. The 
fugitive mass struck panic and 
confusion into the retreating 
main body. With the excep- 
tion of a few regiments which 
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gathered round their leaders, 
the soldiers threw away their 
arms and spread over the 
country in headlong rout. A 
single day had made an end 
of the Prussian army as a 
force capable of meeting the 
enemy in the field. The Grand 
Army was again showing the 


Prussians what Blitzkrieg meant, 
and the Prussians were on the 
run as no army had been on the 
run before—the flight that never 
was on sea or land. 

To follow up a fleeing enemy, 
to keep him on the run, to give 
him no chance of halting to 
reorganise, and then either to 
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smash him into fragments or 
to ensure his complete sur- 
render —these are the first 
thoughts of a victorious com- 
mander. Napoleon at once 
ordered Murat with his cavalry, 
and Soult and Ney with their 
respective corps, to pursue with 
the utmost vigour: he himself 
with the main body headed for 
Berlin. The war had thus 
taken on two different phases : 
the strategic pursuit of the 
beaten and demoralised field 
army of the enemy,! and the 
formal occupation of the enemy 
capital, now left uncovered by 
the routed Prussians. These 
different operations must be 
dealt with separately, and first 
we shall deal with the French 
in Berlin. 

By Weimar, Wittenberg, and 
Potsdam the French main body 
continued its progress towards 
the capital, Napoleon being 
escorted by the Imperial Guard. 
The march was merely a mili- 
tary promenade; for the Prus- 
sians were flying north and 
west, and anything in the shape 
of organised resistance was not 
to be expected. In order to 
mark his deep appreciation of 
the splendid service rendered 
by Davout at Auerstadt, 
Napoleon decided that to him 
and his 3rd Corps should be 
granted the honour of being 
the first to enter Berlin, and 
it was to Davout that the 
magistrates of Berlin should 
tender the keys of the city. 
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On the march Napoleon passed 
the field of Rosbach, where in 
1757 Frederick the Great had 
won a famous victory over the 


French. The soldiers of the 
advance guard had pulled 
down the Prussian column 


erected to commemorate the 
triumph, but Napoleon gave 
orders that it should be pre- 
served from further injury and 
sent as a trophy to Paris. On 
the 24th October he arrived at 
Potsdam. 

There in Sans Souci the 
great Frederick had lived: in 
the garrison church at Pots- 
dam was the vault in which he 
had been laid. In the Prussian 
king’s apartments everything 
had been preserved as when he 
breathed his last: the book he 
had been reading just before 
his death lay on a table; the 
furniture was untouched; the 
writing materials were still in 
place. The simplicity of every- 
thing struck Napoleon with 
wonder, accustomed as he was 
to the garish splendour of St 
Cloud. He passed from the 
palace to the church wherein 
was the simple sarcophagus of 
Frederick; and the victor of 
Jena gazed with emotion on 
the tomb which enclosed the 
body of the victor of Rosbach 
—the only soldier of Europe 
whose fame could ever rival 
his own. Such had been the 
hurry and confusion of the 
departure of the Prussian Court 
that on the tomb there still 





1 J.e., the Prussians. 
Napoleon. 


The Saxons had been glad to accept favourable terms from 
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rested the cordon of the Black 
ERagle and the sash and sword 
which King Frederick had worn 
in the Seven Years’ War. 
According to Thiers, Napoleon 
snatched these relics, crying 
out, ‘‘ Here is a fine present 
for the Invalides, especially 
for those who have served in 
the Army of Hanover; doubt- 
less they will be pleased when 
they see in their possession 
the sword of him who beat 
them at Rosbach.”! Alison 
declared that such an act could 
not injure the dead whose 
glory was enshrined with im- 
perishable lustre in the page of 
history, but it lowered the 
living and sullied the triumph 
of Jena by an unbecoming act 
of rapacity. This, however, is 
to misjudge the motive and 
the action of Napoleon. Regard- 
ing, aS he did, Frederick II. of 
Prussia as one of the Great 
Captains of history, he be- 
lieved that Prussia had so 
degenerated as to be no longer 
a worthy custodian of the 
relics of her great and valiant 
son. 

While Napoleon lingered at 
Sans Souci, Marshal Davout 
entered Berlin with his corps 
on the 25th October. The 
municipal authorities tendered 
him the keys of the city, which 
Davout formally returned to 
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them, declaring that they should 
be handed to his master, the 
Emperor Napoleon. The occu- 
pation of the capital was carried 
out with the minimum of dis- 
turbance to the life of its 
inhabitants. The French troops 
passed through and beyond it 
to be encamped in hutments 
which Davout caused to be 
erected for them. There was 
nothing whatever of that orgy 
of bestialism which today we 
associate with the ill-omened 
name of Gestapo. One regi- 
ment only was left in the city, 
to co-operate with the local 
police auvthorities.2, Davout was 
a pretty stiff disciplinarian, but 
he promised the municipal 
authorities to respect the per- 
sons and property of the citizens 
provided they gave no trouble 
and furnished supplies for the 
troops for the short period 
during which they would be 
billeted in and around Berlin. 
There was no trouble whatever. 
No authority consulted makes 
any mention of cruelty or 
oppression, of riot or unrest. 
The day after Davout’s entry 
all the shops were reopened. 
The citizens moved freely about 
the streets, and in even greater 
numbers than usual. They 
seemed d@ la fois chagrins et 
curieux. The war had been by 
no means popular; but there 





1 ‘Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire,’ Vol. 7, p. 172. Alison, however, while 
impugning Napoleon’s action, gives his words as follows (and quotes his authorities) : 
“T will make them a present to the Hotel des Invalides: the old veterans of the 
Hanoverian War will receive with religious respect all that once belonged to one of 
the greatest captains of whom history has made mention ” (‘ History of Europe,’ Vol. X., 
Chapter xliii.); Vol. 13 of the ‘Correspondance de Napoléon’ bears out Alison’s 


version. 


? - Pour faire la police de moitié avec la milice bourgeoise.’—Thiers, 
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were many almost dazed by the 
thought that the invincible 
Prussian army, steeped in the 
tradition, and heirs to the 
glory of the Seven Years’ War, 
could have been scattered -to 
the winds by “those lively, 
impudent, mean-looking little 
fellows ’’—the soldiers of the 


Grand Army. 
Two days later Napoleon 
himself entered Berlin’ in 


triumph. It was the first time 
he had made, as an Alexander 
or a Cesar, wne entrée solennelle 
into the capital of a defeated 
country. The year before, he 
had scarcely visited Vienna, 
contenting himself with resi- 
dence at Schénbrunn. Now, 
however, whether from justifi- 
able pride at having completely 
overthrown an army regarded 
as invincible, or from a desire 
to impress all Europe with an 
imposing spectacle, he rode into 
Berlin as a conqueror. 

The whole population was 
afoot to view the scene, in which 
nothing was neglected which 
might impress those who gazed 
upon it. Surrounded by his 
Imperial Guard, and followed 
immediately by the magnificent 
cuirassiers of d’Hauptoul and 
Nansouty, Napoleon made his 
triumphal entry under the arch 
erected to commemorate the 
victories of the great Frederick. 
The Imperial Guard, in its 
brilliant uniforms, had never 
looked more imposing. It was 
led by grenadiers and chasseurs 
a pied; the rear was brought 
up by more grenadiers and 
chasseurs a cheval. In the 
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midst rode the Marshals Berthier, 


Augereau and Davout, and 
Napoleon’s favourite aide-de- 
camp, Duroc, a short, stern, 
war-hardened soldier. In the 
centre of this group—isolé par 
le respect—came the Emperor 
himself, gazing round him with 
knitted brows and keen, melan- 
choly, unfathomable eyes, and 
in the undress uniform which 
he wore always, both at the 
Tuileries and on the field of 
battle. The band of the Guard 
was playing the music of Gluck’s 
** Tphegénie”’? (Davout’s corps 
had marched to the strains of 
the “ Marseillaise” and “ Qa 
Ira”’; but they were Revolt- 
tionary airs, and Napoleon cared 
for none of those things). The 
common people thronged the 
streets; the rich bourgeoisie 
crowded the windows of their 
houses ; the nobility and upper 
classes had fled. The eyes 
of all were for the great Em- 
peror of the French, and, with 
mingled feelings of admiration 
and terror, they saw ride slowly 
by the commander who in 
three continents had achieved 
victory after victory, who had 
overturned thrones, founded re- 
publics, crowned himself as king, 
and had dictated treaties to 
Emperor and Pope—the com- 
mander who had scattered as 
chaff before the wind the army 
that had been Prussia. 
Brilliant and imposing reviews 
of the corps of Davout and 
Augereau occupied the next 
two days. To his Grand Army 
Napoleon had issued a proclama- 
tion the day before he entered 
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Berlin, in which he summarised 
for his soldiers what they had 
achieved. He reminded them 
that one of the greatest military 
Powers of Europe had been 
annihilated. ‘* Those forests, 
the defiles of Franconia, the 
rivers Saale and Elbe, which 
our fathers were unable to 
traverse in seven years, have 
been crossed by you in seven 
days, and in that time you 
have fought four engagements 
and one great battle. We 
have reached Berlin even before 
the fame of our victories. We 
have taken 60,000 prisoners, 
65 colours—including those of 
the Prussian Guards—600 guns, 
three fortresses, and more than 
twenty generals.”’ Then he 
had addressed some warning 
words to Russia. ‘Soldiers, 
the Russians boast that they 
are coming at us. We shall 
march to meet them ; by meet- 
ing them half-way we shall 
spare them half their journey. 
In the middle of Prussia they 
will find another Austerlitz.”’ 
Before settling down in Berlin 
to the vast administrative 
correspondence with Paris, 
Vienna and Italy, and to deal- 
ing with questions of supplies, 
naval matters, police instruc- 
tions, and even regulations for 
the national theatre in Paris, 
Napoleon found time to deal 
with those captured young 
Sswashbucklers of the Prus- 
sian Guards,! the objection- 
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able hobbledehoys who, a few 
weeks before, had ostentatiously 
Sharpened their swords on the 
steps of the French Embassy. 
They had begged to be taken 
round Berlin and not through 
it. Napoleon, however, was 
adamant; he would make them 
drink the cup of humiliation to 
the dregs. They were marched 
down the broad avenue Unter 
den Linden (“driven like a 
herd of cattle,” as one historian 
puts it) and past the French 
Embassy. The citizens were 
by no means displeased to 
witness the downfall of the 
gilded youths who had made 
themselves as objectionable as 
Mayfair boys of today; it 
was a decidedly crestfallen band 
of young warriors that slunk 
along, escorted by grinning 
French troopers. 


While the French Emperor 
was thus busying himself in 
Berlin, the finishing touches 
were being put to the campaign 
by four of his marshals—Murat, 
Bernadotte, Soult, and Ney. 
The day following Jena the 
pursuit began, and in three 
weeks Soult, Bernadotte, and 
Murat, each on his own track, 
chased the Prussians to the 
shores of the Baltic. Napoleon 
said of the pursuit that it was 
‘““a kind of hunt.” Historians 
of the campaign have called it 
“The Great Pursuit” or “ La 
Poursuite des trois Maréchaux.”’ 





1 In the Official Bulletin they are called ‘‘ les gensdarmes de la Garde.” Gensdarmes 
(i.e., men-at-arms) in those days were young men of high birth serving in the ranks 
of corps d’élite. The ‘ police ’ signification is of much later date. 
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able pride at having completely 
overthrown an army regarded 
as invincible, or from a desire 
to impress all Europe with an 
imposing spectacle, he rode into 
Berlin as a conqueror. 

The whole population was 
afoot to view the scene, in which 
nothing was neglected which 
might impress those who gazed 
upon it. Surrounded by his 
Imperial Guard, and followed 
immediately by the magnificent 
cuirassiers of d’Hauptoul and 
Nansouty, Napoleon made his 
triumphal entry under the arch 
erected to commemorate the 
victories of the great Frederick. 
The Imperial Guard, in its 
brilliant uniforms, had never 
looked more imposing. It was 
led by grenadiers and chasseurs 
a pied; the rear was brought 
up by more grenadiers and 
chasseurs a cheval. In the 
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midst rode the Marshals Berthier, 


Augereau and Davout, and 
Napoleon’s favourite aide-de- 
camp, Duroc, a short, stern, 
war-hardened soldier. In the 
centre of this group—isolé par 
le respect—came the Emperor 
himself, gazing round him with 
knitted brows and keen, melan- 
choly, unfathomable eyes, and 
in the undress uniform which 
he wore always, both at the 
Tuileries and on the field of 
battle. The band of the Guard 
was playing the music of Gluck’s 
“‘ Iphegénie”’ (Davout’s corps 
had marched to the strains of 
the ‘“ Marseillaise”’ and “ Qa 
Ira”’; but they were Revoli- 
tionary airs, and Napoleon cared 
for none of those things). The 
common people thronged the 
streets; the rich bourgeoisie 
crowded the windows of their 
houses ; the nobility and upper 
classes had fled. The eyes 
of all were for the great Em- 
peror of the French, and, with 
mingled feelings of admiration 
and terror, they saw ride slowly 
by the commander who in 
three continents had achieved 
victory after victory, who had 
overturned thrones, founded re- 
publics, crowned himself as king, 
and had dictated treaties to 
Emperor and Pope—the com- 
mander who had scattered as 
chaff before the wind the army 
that had been Prussia. 
Brilliant and imposing reviews 
of the corps of Davout and 
Augereau occupied the next 
two days. To his Grand Army 
Napoleon had issued a proclama- 
tion the day before he entered 
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Berlin, in which he summarised 
for his soldiers what they had 
achieved. He reminded them 
that one of the greatest military 
Powers of Europe had been 
annihilated. ‘ Those forests, 
the defiles of Franconia, the 
rivers Saale and Elbe, which 
our fathers were unable to 
traverse in seven years, have 
been crossed by you in seven 
days, and in that time you 
have fought four engagements 
and one great battle. We 
have reached Berlin even before 
the fame of our victories. We 
have taken 60,000 prisoners, 
65 colours—including those of 
the Prussian Guards—600 guns, 
three fortresses, and more than 


twenty generals.’ Then he 
had addressed some warning 
words to Russia. ‘ Soldiers, 


the Russians boast that they 
are coming at us. We shall 
march to meet them; by meet- 
ing them half-way we shall 
spare them half their journey. 
In the middle of Prussia they 
will find another Austerlitz.” 
Before settling down in Berlin 
to the vast administrative 
correspondence with Paris, 
Vienna and Italy, and to deal- 
ing with questions of supplies, 
naval matters, police instruc- 
tions, and even regulations for 
the national theatre in Paris, 
Napoleon found time to deal 
with those captured young 
swashbucklers of the Prus- 
sian Guards, the objection- 


able hobbledehoys who, a few 
weeks before, had ostentatiously 
Sharpened their swords on the 
steps of the French Embassy. 
They had begged to be taken 
round Berlin and not through 
it. Napoleon, however, was 
adamant ; he would make them 
drink the cup of humiliation to 
the dregs. They were marched 
down the broad avenue Unter 
den Linden (“driven like a 
herd of cattle,” as one historian 
puts it) and past the French 
Embassy. The citizens were 
by no means displeased to 
witness the downfall of the 
gilded youths who had made 
themselves as objectionable as 
Mayfair boys of today; it 
was a decidedly crestfallen band 
of young warriors that slunk 
along, escorted by grinning 
French troopers. 


While the French Emperor 
was thus busying himself in 
Berlin, the finishing touches 
were being put to the campaign 
by four of his marshals—Murat, 
Bernadotte, Soult, and Ney. 
The day following Jena the 
pursuit began, and in three 
weeks Soult, Bernadotte, and 
Murat, each on his own track, 
chased the Prussians to the 
shores of the Baltic. Napoleon 
said of the pursuit that it was 
“a kind of hunt.’’ Historians 
of the campaign have called it 
“The Great Pursuit” or “ La 
Poursuite des trois Maréchaux.”’ 





1 In the Official Bulletin they are called “les gensdarmes de la Garde.””. Gensdarmes 
(i.e., men-at-arms) in those days were young men of high birth serving in the ranks 
of corps d’élite. The ‘ police’ signification is of much later date. 
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As a strategic pursuit it was 
one of the greatest known in 
history. The rate of marching 
was extraordinary.  Murat’s 
cavalry in the first six days did 
125 miles; then 170 miles in 
eight days, ending up with 
200 miles in just ten days more. 
Bernadotte’s 1st Corps in 
twenty-three days covered 375 
miles, or an average of 16 miles 
a day for twenty-three days on 
end. Soult’s record was not 
far short of that. Ney’s corps 
—which stopped to deal with 
Magdeburg—did 20 miles by 
road alone on the 14th October, 
besides taking some part in the 
battle of Jena ; then it followed 
with two days of 13 and 15 
miles respectively, ending up 
with a burst on the 17th 
October, and the following night, 
of 37 miles. One sometimes 
wonders whether the Germans 
did not get their notion of 
Blitzkrieg from the Grand Army 
of the campaigns of Ulm, 
Austerlitz, and Jena. 

The pursuit proper was 
headed by Murat and his 
cavalry, and as Ney’s infantry 
had not been seriously engaged 
at Jena, they were reckoned 
as fresh troops and sent to 
support Murat’s cavalry in a 
forced march to Erfurt. Out- 
side the town Murat captured 
a huge convoy of supplies 
and made 800 prisoners; then, 
riding round the place, he cut 
off the retreat of some thousands 
of the enemy, and promptly 
called upon the commandant to 
surrender. Terms were asked 
for, but rejected out of hand 
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by Murat, who insisted upon 


unconditional surrender and 
threatened to storm the fortress 
(with cavalry alone !) in case of 
refusal. The arrival of Ney’s 
corps put a new complexion 
on the matter, and the Prussians 
surrendered, 14,000 of them 
(half of them had been wounded 
at Jena) and 100 guns. Off 
went Murat once more, eager 
to get up with the retreating 
Prussians again; he got touch 
with them quickly, but was 
stopped by the fortress of 
Magdeburg on the _ Elbe. 
Magdeburg had been selected 
by the Prussians as a possible 
rallying-point after the disaster 
of Jena, but the influx of the 
fugitives brought about a state 
of indescribable confusion. The 
place became so crammed with 
baggage that there was no 
room for the troops, who were 
forced out on to the glacis 
and outside the fortifications, 
where Murat’s cavalry swooped 
down upon them under the 
very guns of the fortress. Food 
ran short, and the governor 
refused supplies to the fugitives, 
alleging that he would not have 
enough for the _ garrison. 
Twenty-five thousand men, in- 
cluding a good number of 
squadrons of cavalry, were then 
collected, and they continued 
their retreat north - east. 
Napoleon had cynically written 
to Murat not to be in too 
great a hurry to invest Magde- 
burg. “It is a mousetrap in 
which you can catch all the 
broken men trying to cross the 
Elbe,”’ and he had suggested 
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that Murat should sweep the 
countryside and herd as many 
Prussians as possible into the 
city. 

Ney and Soult were following 
on as fast as the infantrymen’s 
legs could move, and when Ney 
came up, Murat, with the main 
body of the cavalry, then turned 
eastwards along the left bank 
of the Elbe. His mission was 
to cover the advance, push on 
to Berlin, and regain touch 
with the retreating enemy to 
the north or north-west of the 
capital. The whole of the 
cavalry was across the Elbe 
on the 22nd, and pushed on by 
forced marches to Berlin. The 
fortress of Spandau, which pro- 
tects the capital on the west- 
wards, was summoned. The 
commandant refused to sur- 
render to a mere mounted force, 
but capitulated next day, the 
25th October, on the mere 
appearance of Lannes’s corps, 
the day on which, as has 
already been told, Napoleon 
entered Berlin in triumph. The 
citadel of Spandau was fully 
victualled for two months, and 
Napoleon himself declared that 
French troops could have held 
it for that period, with open 
trenches. But, such was the 
general confusion, that the bat- 
teries were not even armed ; 
and such was the complete 
loss of fighting spirit of the 
Prussians, that the French 
officer sent to superintend the 
surrender of the place found 
the governor occupied with no 
other consideration than the re- 
tention of some pots and pans, 
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which, he alleged, the terms of 
the capitulation authorised him 
to remove ! 

Left to deal with Magdeburg, 
Ney began the investment on 
the 25th October. He then 
summoned the place. The Com- 
mandant, General Kleist, was 
one of those old officers who 
were such a remarkable feature 
of the Prussian army of that 
day. He was over eighty years 
of age, and in such bad health 
that he could scarcely mount 
a horse. (The garrison included 
nineteen generals whose aggre- 
gate age amounted to 1292 
years—an average of sixty- 
eight.) Ney was thirty-seven, 
in the pink of condition and 
as hard as nails. Magdeburg 
was encumbered with thousands 
of sick and wounded left in 
the fortress by the retreating 
Prussians, and the civil popula- 
tion was terrified at the prospect 
of a siege. Old Kleist, however, 
replied to Ney’s summons that 
he could not surrender without 
some proof that Ney had the 
power of compelling him to 
do so. As a matter of fact, 
Ney had not even a siege gun 
and had no means of conducting 
a regular siege, but a few rounds 
from some mortars hurriedly 
sent up from Erfurt quickly 
settled the matter. On the 
7th November Magdeburg cap- 
itulated. The ‘ siege’ had not 
lasted a fortnight ; the garrison 
had made no sortie; it had 
not been called upon to repel 
an attack. Yet Ney, by what 
seems rather an excessive 
generosity, allowed the Prus- 
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sians to march out with the 
honours of war.’ Eighteen 
thousand came out and laid 
down their arms; 4000 more, 
sick and wounded, were in 
hospitals in the town. 

While Ney was besieging 
Magdeburg the Pursuit of the 
Three Marshals had been going 
on ‘apace, a little east of north, 
sweeping a belt of country 
some fifty miles wide, with 
Murat on the right, Bernadotte 
in the centre, and Soult upon 
the left; then by a left wheel 
all three converging on Liibeck. 
When Murat reached Berlin 
he was at once hustled north- 
wards, with the corps of Lannes 
in support, and was quickly 
in touch with the Prussians, 
killing and wounding 300 and 
taking 700 prisoners. Hohen- 
lohe and his wearied soldiers 
were on the run again; they 
marched all day, being fed 
only by the kindness of the 
peasants, who placed bread 
and cauldrons of hot potatoes 
by the roadside. At nightfall 
they drew near a castle where 
the owner had prepared a meal 
for them ; but, when the starv- 
ing Prussians staggered in, it 
was to find Murat’s light horse 
already enjoying the victuals. 
The Frenchmen were driven 
off, but the Prussians could 
take no rest. Once more they 
bore left-handed and pressed 
on all night hoping to reach 
Prentzlau before those ubi- 
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quitous light horsemen. In 
the grey dawn of 28th October 
they drew near the town; 
horsemen could be seen gallop- 
ing in the uncertain light. It 
was hoped that they were 
Prussian cavalrymen, but as 
the fugitives tramped into the 
town a French trumpet blew 
the call Aux armes—French 
horsemen were already there. 
Once again the Prussians had 
been anticipated. Actually, 
Hohenlohe had about 16,000 
men with him, and the French 
cavalry force was merely some 
600 dragoons under Lasalle ; 
but Hohenlohe hesitated ; more 
and more of Murat’s cavalry 
came hurrying up and, instead 
of attacking, the Prussian 
general thought it better to 
treat. He sent an officer to 
parley with Murat. In any- 
thing to do with figures Murat 
had an expansive—an exuberant, 
almost an Oriental, fancy. He 
blandly told the Prussian envoy 
that he had 100,000 men with 
him, and the Prussian believed 
him! The fact is, repeated 
defeats and surrender had so 
robbed the Prussians of their 
moral that they were ready 
to accept the worst. And so 
Hohenlohe, believing that he 
was surrounded and could go 
no farther, agreed that his 
men should lay down their arms, 
and his whole force, 16,000 
men, were taken prisoners. 
Forty-five colours and sixty- 





1 The honours of war usually included the privilege of marching out to surrender 
with bands playing and colours displayed. Such distinction was never expected unless 
the garrison had put up a prolonged and honourable resistance, had exhausted its 
ammunition or food, or both, and had made at least one sortie. 
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four guns were the trophies 
of the day. 

Next morning a Prussian 
force of six regiments of cavalry 
and three battalions of infantry, 
that had become separated from 
the main body, was also rounded 
up. Then Murat, with a disdain 
that was almost insolence, sent 
Lasalle with but two regiments 
of Hussars to summon the 
fortress of Stettin. Lasalle’s 
only artillery was an empty 
powder waggon, which he 
planted ostentatiously on a 
neighbouring hill. After some 
hesitation the governor agreed 
to surrender, provided that the 
garrison was allowed to march 
out “ with the honours of war.” 
As this privilege had now be- 
come a meaningless farce, it 
was contemptuously allowed, 
so as to save time. As yet 
the supporting infantry of 
Lannes’s corps had not arrived, 
and when the Prussians marched 
out “ with the honours of war ”’ 
they were astounded and 
ashamed to find that they 
were surrendering—at least six 
thousand of them !—to but a 
handful of cavalrymen and an 
empty waggon. Even the 
broken moral of Prussia had 
limits; some men began to 
fix bayonets, others to load 
their muskets. But a brisk 
charge by the French hussars, 
followed by the appearance of 
the belated French infantry, 
left the Prussians a disorganised 
rabble, and the skirmish ended 
in their throwing down their 
arms. 

On receiving the news of 
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the surrender of Hohenlohe’s 
army and of the capture of 
Stettin, Napoleon sent his 
brother-in-law his warmest con- 
gratulations: “If your light 
horsemen can capture fortified 
places in this way, I shall 
have to disband my engineers 
and melt down my siege 
artillery.” But he told Murat 
that there must be no respite 
until Blicher and the Duke 
of Weimar were caught too. 
‘‘March down the Oder and 
pursue them at the sword’s. 
point, even as far as Stralsund. 
There must be no rest till 
those two columns have laid ~ 
down their arms ”’ 

Bliicher had united the two 
columns and was heading swiftly 
for Stralsund, where he hoped 
to embark his troops and convey 
them by sea to Kénigsberg in 
East Prussia. But the inde- 
fatigable Murat headed him 
off, taking 3500 prisoners as 
well. Foiled in the attempt 
to reach Stralsund, Bliicher 
turned westwards, hoping to 
throw himself into the free 
city of Liibeck, on the Danish 
frontier. Murat’s cavalry were 
at his heels and in frequent 
action with his rear-guard, while 
the corps of Bernadotte and 
Soult were hurrying up by 


foreed marches. On the 5th 
November’ Bliicher reached 
Liibeck, and that morning 


Murat’s cavalry charged the 
Prussian rear-guard, capturing 
a battery of eight guns. In 
twenty-four days Murat with 
15,000 men had marched 500 
miles, describing a great serpen- 


———— 
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tine curve from Erfurt by 
Magdeburg, Berl'n, Stettin, to 
Liibeck. He had received the 
surrender of 40,000 Prussians 
in the field, besides two 
fortresses with another 20,000. 
There is no other similar cavalry 
exploit in history. 

Bernadotte, whose ist Corps 
formed the centre of the three 
pursuing columns, had shown 
an activity to rival that of 
Murat and his cavalry. By a 
mischance, which was no fault 
of his own, Bernadotte had 
taken no active part either at 
Jena or Auerstédt and was burn- 
ing—Gascon that he was—to 
retrieve his reputation. Two 
days after the battles he was 
before Halle, a walled fortress 
on the River Saale with a 
line of hills behind it. The 
place was defended by 20,000 
fresh Prussian troops; but, 
though inferior in numbers, 
Bernadotte’s soldiers were not 
to be denied. The causeway, 
the bridge, and the city gate 
were carried, and a terrible 
carnage took place in the streets. 
The Prussians retired, fighting, 
to the line of hills behind— 
an almost impregnable position 
—but Bernadotte burned to 
win the laurels which had not 
fallen to him at Auerstadt. 

The Prussians could not with- 
stand the fierce bayonet charges 
of the 1st Corps of the Grand 
Army, and they fled before 
darkness set in, leaving more 
than 1000 killed and wounded 
on the field. Six thousand 
prisoners and thirty guns fell 
into the hands of the French. 


Three days later, while on his 
way to Berlin, Napoleon turned 
aside to witness the scene of 
the recent fighting. He declared 
that he would not have cared 
to storm Halle with less than 
50,000 men, adding grimly: 
“ Bernadotte ne doute de rien. 
Quelque jour le gascon y sera 
pris”? ( Bernadotte sticks at 
nothing. One day the Gascon 
will be caught.’’) 

A day’s rest and Bernadotte 
was off again, eventually wheel- 
ing westwards in pursuit of his 
special quarry, Bliicher. To 
gain in speed he dropped all 
his ‘lame and halt’ and all his 
artillery, except six guns and 
2000 rounds of ammunition. 
At Waren he came up with 
Bliicher’s rear-guard and 
handled it pretty roughly, and 
for the next five days was 
engaged in daily combats with 
it. Bernadotte was ever in the 
thick of the fight, one time 
leading his small cavalry force 
in a successful charge. On the 
4th November, Liibeck was 
in sight. Thalatta! Thalatta! 
Soult, who had been doing a 
steady sixteen miles a day for 
weeks, now joined up, and 
the three marshals were at 
the gates of the free city 
where Bliicher and his 25,000 
men had taken refuge. The 
chase was over. The quarry 
had been run to earth. All 
that remained was to dig it 
out. 

As Liibeck was technically a 
free city the magistrates had 
vigorously protested to Blicher 
when he arrived with his beaten 
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army, but that hard-boiled old 
Prussian had disregarded any 
plea of neutrality and had 
marched in with bayonets 
fixed. The unfortunate city 
was now to realise the com- 
plete impotence of a weak 
neutral. It was attacked on 
the 6th of November by the 
infantry of Bernadotte and 
Soult, after Murat had driven 
the Prussian rear-guard into 
the streets. Leaving 2000 killed 
and wounded in the streets, and 
6000 prisoners and most of his 
guns in the hands of the French, 
Bliicher retreated to Ratkan on 
the Danish frontier. The Danes, 
however, were not prepared to 
stand any nonsense, and drew 
up an army corps to bar any 
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attempt by the Prussians to 
violate Danish neutrality. Dur- 
ing the afternoon of the 7th 
November the old veteran of 
Frederick’s wars bowed to the 
inevitable and surrendered with 
15,000 men. 

Murat wrote to the Emperor 
in Berlin: “Sire, the fighting 
is over, for there is no one 
left to fight.” Twenty-six days 
had done the entire trick. Of 
the Prussian army there was 
not a single man, or horse 
or gun, left. Heine wrote: 
“ T’Empereur n’avait eu qu’ 4 
siffler et la Prusse n’ewistait 
plus.” 

Was there ever an army like 
that Grande Armée of France ? 
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WINTER IN THE ARCTIC. 


BY P. DALZEL JOB. 


I po not know what the 
highest latitude may be in 
which a British yacht has 
wintered with her owner on 
board, but I should be sur- 
prised to hear of anything 
approaching Mary Fortune’s 
record last year of Lat. 69° 
40’ N. 

My mother and I had often 
thought to ourselves that some 
day, if we had a bigger boat 
and if we felt very brave, 
we might dare to winter in 
the Arctic, but we certainly 
never dreamt that we should 
do so in our little fifteen-ton 
brigantine—and do so, more- 
over, in complete comfort. 

In 1937-38 we had wintered 
on board Mary Fortune in 
the Hardangerfjord (which 
seemed, at the time, quite 
an adventure in itself); and 
in 1938 we had sailed up to 
the North Cape, about a thou- 
sand miles away. It was when 
we were coming south again 
and were storm-bound near 
Hammerfest, the most northerly 
‘town’ in the world, that I 
began looking up the meteoro- 
logical tables in the Pilot Book. 

To my surprise, I found that 
the settlement of Tromsé, two 
hundred miles north of the 
Arctic Circle, has a drier, calmer, 
and clearer climate than most 
British towns; and, when we 
reached the well - sheltered 
harbour, I mentioned my idea 








to Captain Héegh, the Harbour 
Master. I expected to be 
thought quite mad; but, in- 
stead, Harbour Pilot Evensen 
took me round the breakwater 
to select a berth. No harbour 
officials could possibly have 
been kinder than these, and, 
though we could not find a 
quay, I was allotted a snug 
corner in the elbow of the 
North Mole, guaranteed to be 
sheltered from all winds and 
from pilfering boys. For my 
boats and gear the local 
Maskinforretning offered me the 
free use of a store. 

While the warm autumn 
weather lasted we spent a few 
days sailing in Balsfjord, and 
then we returned to Tromsé 
and went alongside Shackleton’s 
old Quest. Ten days later we 
moved to our winter berth, 
making our chains fast to the 
mole and our stern to a truly 
enormous anchor which had 
been laid for us. I must 
mention here that the charge 
for the laying and use of the 
anchor, together with many 
hours of help and with harbour 
dues for the whole winter, 
amounted to only twenty-five 
shillings ! 

The snow was already on 
the hills, and, as soon as I 
had the rigging and spars ashore 
and the deck oiled, I set about 
preparing for our first winter 
in the Arctic. 
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First, I lined the ship through- 
out with insulating board be- 
tween the beams under the 
deck, and then I fitted each 
hatch and deck-light with at 
least two extra layers of glass, 
leaving air-spaces between. 
Finally, I installed a heater 
which had been made for me 
locally from my drawings. 

I am not going to describe 
the heater in detail, but I 
can say that it kept us warmer 
during the whole Arctic winter 
than I can ever hope to be 
in an English house. One 
thing I might mention, and 
that is a little electric fan, 
which kept the warm air circu- 
lating downwards and did more 
than anything else to make the 
atmosphere comfortable. 

So efficient was this system 
of heating and insulation, even 
with the deck thermometer at 
twenty degrees of frost in the 
winter gales, that we never 
suffered from the cold, or, just 
as important, from condensa- 
tion. 

So we settled down to wait 
for the winter, and, surprisingly, 
the winter refused to come. 
The days became shorter, and 
the radio brought news of 
frost and snow from all over 
the British Isles, but in the 
Far North the snow, washed 
away by driving rain and warm 
sunshine, retreated to the 
highest summit of Tromsdal- 
stind. 

Erling Bangsund rowed out 
to Mary Fortune one Sunday 
forenoon. I remember that 
I was rather annoyed at first 
—the apparent friendship of 
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strangers in Norway is mostly 
due to the tremendous atitrac- 
tion of the English language— 
but I little knew how much 
that chance visit would mean 
to us. 

We talked for a short while 
on deck in the fresh autumn 
sunshine, and then I discovered 
that Erling, who worked at his 
father’s timber-yard, had been 
interpreter to a British Arctic 
expedition. Moreover, he had 
been to Scotland and had heard 
—and enjoyed—the pipes, and 
he played the fiddle. That, of 
course, broke through the last 
remnant of my British reserve ; 
and one dark, drenching 
October evening we went up 
to the Bangsunds’ delightful 
wooden house on the top of 
the island—a little house named 
‘ Uroa’ for a reason which soon 
became obvious. 

I still have not been able to 
count all the Bangsund family ; 
the children range from ten- 
year-old twins to a telegraphist 
in an Antarctic whaler, and 
each one we met seemed bent 
on making our long Arctic 
winter pleasant—not least 
‘Pappa’ Bangsund, with his 
persistent broken English and 
stamp-albums and innumerable 
photographs of male voice 
choirs ! 

Most friendly of all, however, 
were Bjérg and the twins. 
Bjérg was then a slim little 
person, not quite thirteen, with 
wide, blue eyes and short hair, 
and of the twins Lars Andreas 
had red hair and freckles, while 
Annemor always reminded me 
of an affectionate baby bunny. 
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From their first bows and 
curtseys these three set out to 
entertain us, and our very 
limited knowledge of their lan- 
guage seemed only to increase 
their interest in us. 

Needless to say, they came 
on board Mary Fortune. They 
came (at their own invitation) 
again, and again; and they 
brought, at intervals, all their 
‘friends and relations,’ so that 
our little cabin was seldom 
empty or silent. 

I suppose all this interfered 
with my work, but it seemed 
to us that new life came into 
the ship, for the game old 
lady stretched her beams and 
timbers and eased the nerves 
that had been tautened by 
years of fighting against the 
sea. For myself, I did not 
do much work, perhaps, but, 
scarcely realising it, I learnt to 
speak Norwegian. 

Later, our big winter motor- 
boat, with its powerful engine 
and hood -cover, arrived by 
steamer from Bergen, and going 
ashore became a luxury—and 
the children found yet another 
attraction in ‘den skotske 
baten.” 

Slowly the days became 
shorter, until the sun rose for 
only a couple of hours each 
day, while the nights were 
made lovely by the violet and 
green shimmerings of the 
Northern Lights. The frosts 
became keener, and we took 
our skates ashore, climbing, 
with the children and scores of 
others, to the pond near the 
summit of the island. There 
we would spend the whole of 
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the short day, under the glow- 
ing pink and blue of the Arctic 
sky; returning, as night fell, 
to a late mid-day lunch at a 
café in the brightly lit town 
before crossing the dark har- 
bour to the warmth of Mary 
Fortune. 

Any discomforts which we 
endured were small indeed. 
There was the difficulty of 
filling water-tanks from the 
barge, when any spilt drops 
froze instantly to dangerous 
sheets of ice on the deck, and 
there was the biting spray when 
I took my mother ashore for 
shopping in the early morning, 
but on the whole life was very 
comfortable for both of us, and 
very interesting. 

On the 20th November we 
saw the last sunset of the year, 
crimson and burning gold, and 
then the days became a bare 
three hours of pink, glowing 
twilight. 

The Bangsunds said, ‘* There 
will be snow on the second 
juledag,”” but Christmas week 
came, and went, with hard, 
bare ground and clear skies. 

It was then, indeed, that the 
Bangsunds proved true friends, 
for they asked us to join them 
in that most intimate of family 
reunions—férste juledag. Yule- 
tide, in North Norway, extends 
from Christmas Eve to the 
2nd of January; and, on 
Christmas Day, kind, motherly 
Fru Bangsund fed us and her 
numerous family with no less 
than four large meals in seven 
hours, the intervals being spent 
in singing around the tree. 

For weeks past, boats had 
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been bringing firs of all sizes 
from Finnmark and from the 
south, and from Christmas Eve 
until twelfth day every house 
in Troms6 showed a brightly 
lit tree in a window. We, 
in common with the other 
ships in the harbour, carried 
a tree at our mainmast-head, 
secured there on Christmas Eve 
at considerable risk to life 
and limb. 

On New Year’s§ Night, 
Annemor made twice eight 
bells from Mary Fortune, and 
then the whole island, town, 
and harbour sprang into a 
glare and roar of rockets, which 
even hid the fluttering curtains 
of the Aurora. 

The year had turned—how 
much that means in the Arctic ! 
—and the days began to 
lengthen. School started, and 
the children were seen no more 
in daylight ; but still the snow 
did not come. 

Once we went over to the 
mainland to skate with the 
Harbour Master’s family, but 
the cold in the glen was so 
intense that even the cosy 
warmth of the Héegh’s holiday 
cabin could scarcely thaw the 
frost out of us. Then, about 
@ week before sunrise, the 
temperature rose and snow 
began to fall, until I was kept 
busy shovelling on deck and 
clearing the navigation lamps 
of the motor-boat; but the 
surface was wet and slushy, 
and the weather grey. 

Soldagen—21st January—the 
day that means more than any 
other in the Arctic, dawned 
cold and clear. The schools 
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were free, and people began 
to collect in the streets, all 


watching the jagged, deep-blue 
mountains of the mainland 
where, slowly, the sky turned 
from pink to crimson, and 
at noon to bright gold. Then 
clouds rose a fraction of a 
degree above the visible horizon, 
and the glow faded. The year’s 
first rise and set had come and 
gone. 

The next Sunday, however, 
brought a light powdering of 
dry, new snow and a clear sky. 
Rejoicing, I went ashore as 
soon as it was light, donned 
ski on the quay, and, with 
Reidun and Annemor Bangsund, 
made for the ski-hut at 
the top of the island. The 
population of Tromsé is about 
fifteen thousand; but how 
many of them were on the 
way to the hut that morning 
I do not know and cannot 
guess. I should not have been 
surprised to hear that half the 
population was there: business 
men, children, fishermen, shop- 
keepers, girls, and old women 
with white hair, every single 
one of them on ski. 

This was the first time in 
my life that I had been out 
on ski with girls; but, so far 
from holding me back, I found 
that even little Annemor would 
take straight-down runs on 
which most St Moritz ‘ sports- 
girls ’ would have removed their 
ski; while Reidun, the elder 
sister, would, without pausing, 
take tracks among the trees 
which made me think twice. 

We reached the hut, where 
the Norwegian flag waved over 
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the many-coloured crowd below ; 
and, turning towards the 
southern sky, we saw something 
that I can never forget. Below 
us the snow-clad island stretched 
down to the superb blue of 
the sea, and beyond lay the 
mountains of the mainland in 
a deep purple shade. There, 
above the peaks, glowed the 
golden rim of the sun—the 
sun that we had not seen for 
nine long weeks; and, even 
as we watched, the rim sank 
and was gone, 

Then came hot milk and 
oranges in the hut, followed 
by the run down to the town 
—a perilous undertaking for 
@ man used to the empty hills. 
The people of Tromsé may 
not be stylish ski-ers, but they 
run fast and close together, 
and they do not fall down. 
The track was almost as hard 
as ice, and down it came the 
people of Tromsé, business men 
and children and fishermen and 
shopkeepers and girls and old 
women with white hair, swoop- 
ing and swaying, bumping and 
swinging, one by one and in 
twos and threes and scores 
and hundreds, speeding down 
to the town and the Sound, 
while the mountains and clouds 
glowed pink above them. 

The weeks that followed were 
weeks to be remembered 80 
long a8 memory lasts, but there 
were days of driving blizzard, 
and one of these I must recall 
—the day of our party. 

We asked, if I remember 
rightly, ten children, and only 
one failed to appear. Bjérg 
Bangsund, aged thirteen, was 
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grown up compared with most 
of them; for they included 
the Harbour Pilot’s triplets 
and ranged, in age, from about 
seven years upwards. 

The gale-warning lights had 
been lit all day, and by evening 
@ driving blizzard was blowing 
in from the sea, so that the 
ship subsided inches by the 
weight of snow on deck; and 
crossing the harbour in the 
motor-boat was like moving 
through a sweeping chaos of 
cold and blinding flakes. 

When I reached the quay 
Bjérg and the twins were 
already there, and in ones 
and twos the others appeared. 
I counted them in the light 
of -the harbour lamps—nine 
snow - whitened figures — and 
then I lifted them all from 
the perilous ice of the quay 
to the heaving boat, with strict 
orders to get under the hood 
and stay there. I cast off, 
and Bjérg steered us across 
the gale-swept harbour. The 
boat rolled, beam-on to the 
seas, and the icy spray mingled 
with the snow on the hood, 
from beneath which came 
shrieks of delight and excite- 
ment and muffled thuds. 

We drew alongside Mary 
Fortune, and then came the 
removal of nine coats and 
eighteen boots on deck before 
the children, pushing over one 
another, were allowed to 
scramble down the ladder into 
the cabin and make their polite 
bows and curtseys to my mother 
(known to everybody as ‘Ma’). 

The wind was screaming in 
the rigging and the little ship 
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was rolling gently, creaking 
on her moorings, as the children 
crammed themselves into their 
seats around the tiny day- 
cabin. They were very quiet 
at first, and I began to have 
visions of community sea-sick- 
ness; but I need not have 
feared—no one who had the 
slightest qualm could have 
stowed away so many cakes 
as each of those children 
managed to eat. 

I forget when it was that 
the silence ceased, but I know 
that the evening finished with 
half the party dancing ‘ reels’ 
on the only floor space (an 


.area two foot square), while 


I played the pipes and the 
remainder blew spare reeds and 
whistles and tried to dance 
on the settees. 

All this occurred in @ space 
about nine feet by seven, and 
Bjérg and Annemor were en- 
gaged most of the time in 
trying, frantically and without 
much success, to keep the 
dancers off my poor mother, 
who had recently sprained her 
ankle on ski; but ‘Ma’ 
gallantly agreed afterwards that 
it had been “‘ a most successful 
evening.”’ 

It was only when the time 
came to take the children ashore 
that the Arctic made itself 
felt again. The eighteen boots 
had been carefully ranged under 
the little companion shelter, 
away from the driving snow, 
but we had forgotten the frost 
—twenty degrees of it—and 
each boot was frozen as hard 
as iron and shrunken by several 
sizes. 
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Somehow Bjérg and I forced 
eighteen small feet into eighteen 
boots and thrust nine shivering 
little bodies into nine snow- 
whitened coats, and at last 
I succeeded in transferring the 
whole party across the harbour 
to a safe landing on the quay, 
where, warmed by the engine 
and the violent motion, and 
still highly excited, the children 
scampered off into the night. 
The surprising thing was that 
not one of them caught so 
much as @ cold in the head. 

It is on the long, blue days 
of April, though, that memory 
dwells most; days when the 
show was crisp and when the 
sun burned in a clear sky. 
Then we would go in the 
motor-boat to the quay in the 
early . morning, pile incredible 
numbers of ski on the hood, 
stow incredible numbers of 
people in the boat, and proceed 
through seven miles of calm 
sea to the mainland or to 
the mountainous island called 
Kvaléy. 

Then we would moor to a 
little wooden jetty, and spend 
@ day on ski in the mountains, 
eating our lunch under the hot 
sun, surrounded by pale-blue 
snow and deep-blue fjords ; 
and down we would run to the 
Sound, to speed back through 
calm evening waters to Tromsé 
and Mary Fortune. , 

The spring came, and the 
days lengthened, but I was 
still ski-jumping on the 1st May ; 
and a week later I was rigging 
the ship during the day and 
ski-ing at night. 

Still the snow lay almost 
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down to the sea, and at last 
came something I had scarcely 
dared to hope for—ski-ing under 
the midnight sun. On the 
evening of the 22nd May, 
Reidun and I crossed the Sound 
in the motor-boat, and made 
fast to a quay on the mainland ; 
and we had only a few hundred 
yards to walk before we could 
use ski. 

It was now ten o’clock of a 
spring evening, and the birds 
twittered in the budding birches 
and rowans as we climbed over 
difficult snow in the warm 
sunshine. Later, the surface 
became better, until we found 
good going and a powdering 
of new snow near the summit 
of Fléya. Then, suddenly, we 
came on fresh wolf spoor—an 
almost unheard-of thing in this 
area—and began to wonder if 
our adventure would be quite 
80 much of a picnic. However, 
we pressed on, and as mid- 
night came we reached the 
level plateau overlooking the 
Sound. 

I have written much in these 
lines of unforgettable scenes, 
so what can I say of that 
crimson midnight? To the 
westward lay the smudge of 
the settlement, where the snow 
was melted by the warmth of 
houses. To the southward the 
mountains of the mainland were 
faint .and blue, to seaward 
Kvaléy was touched with light, 
and to the east rose Tinden, 
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glowing pink and lovely above 
the shadows of the glen; but 
it was to the north that our 
eyes were drawn; for there 
it was that the unbelievable 
crimson disk of the sun burned 
in the midnight sky, lighting, 
with its glorious colour, the calm 
waters of the Sound, the drifting 
clouds, and the very snowflakes 
at our feet, so that all the world 
was rosy with the glow of the 
night. 

We sat down on the snow for 
@ few minutes, eating our mid- 
night sandwiches, and then we 
ran down to the valley on ski. 
Half-way down we had a glimpse 
of our friend the wolf, scuttling 
through the birches, but he did 
not wait to greet us, and at 
three o’clock on the morning 
of the 23rd May we took off 
our ski, entered the motor-boat, 
and crossed the silent Sound. 
It had clouded over a little, 
and snow was falling slowly, 
while a flight of grey geese 
passed high overhead, winging 
northwards to Svalbard. 

Very slowly summer came 
to the Arctic, but reluctant 
arms of snow still reached the 
sea when Mary Fortune sailed 
northwards in June; and in 
the little brigantine went the 
youngest ‘ deck-hand’ she had 
ever carried—little Bjérg Bang- 
sund, who was to sail with us a 
thousand miles into the North- 
Eastern Dreamland, until the 
war cut all dreams short. 
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THE SWORD OF JUSTICE. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


Mr JUSTICE LARRABEE looked 
out upon a@ spring morning in 
1785 with a dark displeasure. 
He was at the end of his second 
winter in Nova Scotia, and his 
blood, still thin from the 
Carolina sun (not to mention 
the wounds and vicissitudes of 
the late war), had liked this no 
better than the first. It was 
true that he had a decent roof 
over his head, and walls to 
shelter and fires to warm ; for 
Larrabee House was completed 
in the Fall of ’84, and stood 
on the hill overlooking Oldport 
as Sumter Larrabee from his 
tall height overlooked the 
stocky townsmen. The house 
had cost most of the money 
he had rescued at such pains 
from the wreck of his Carolina 
fortune—he was not a man to 
boggle over cost when his heart 
was on a thing—and now that 
the ebb-tide of a lost war had 
left him and his wife and five 
children to the mercy of a 
northern climate he had deter- 
mined to have “ a decent, proper 
house over our heads, come 
what may.” That meant 
Larrabee House, with its wide 
clap-board white-painted walls, 
chimneys of English brick rising 
from a roof of hand-split cedar 
shingles, and the front piazzas 
rising one above another, sup- 
ported by tall pillars of solid 
white pine—a bit of sunny 
Carolina sprung mysteriously 


upon a Nova Scotia hillside. 
Beyond question the finest 
house of its day in Oldport, 
it had an adventitious look in 
that settlement of New Eng- 
landers with their simple storey- 
and-half structures and dormer 
windows aud little ornamental 
shutters and plain front doors ; 
and it possessed that exotic 
beauty and dignity to the end 
of its days, to 1934 in fact, 
when, @ ruin, it was torn down 
by the will of Miss Letty, last of 
the Larrabees. 

On this morning in 1785 it 
was a decent, proper house 
indeed, and from a window in 
the long parlour Colonel Larra- 
bee reflected upon the Nova 
Scotia spring, a cat-and-mouse 
affair of alternate suns and 
frosts, of benign thaws and 
sudden outrageoussnows. Three 
times since mid-March the snow 
had vanished without trace in 
rain, and under successive days 
of hot sunshine the frost had 
come out of the ground and the 
roads begun to dry; and then 
the wind had hauled to the 
north - west fetching an icy 
breath all the way from Hudson 
Bay, turning the earth iron- 
hard again; and then had 
swung to the east bringing a 
blizzard in from the sea. 

Three days ago the spring 
sessions of the peace had opened 
in the Oldport court-house amid 
such a snowstorm, followed by a 
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day of sun and a night’s fog, 
and then two straight days and 
nights of hard frost, turning 
the grey slush of the streets 
to a devil’s ballroom of knubbly 
ice, pitted with frozen foot- 
prints, a trap for the unwary. 
Below Larrabee House lay the 
town, a double file of smoking 
chimneys marshalled along the 
tidal. pool of the river, with 
Shipyard Point for a centre- 
piece, where on three sides of 
the militia parade-ground stood 
the tavern of the Widow West, 
the red-painted walls, roof and 
steeple of the Methodist Meeting 
House, and the little county 
court-house. The sky reflected 
the grey armour of the earth 
and the grey waters of the 
harbour, and the Lombardy 
poplars planted by Oldport 
pioneers now pointed their com- 
pact nakedness upward, like 
emphatic fingers. The water- 
front was a hedge of spars 
where the fishing fleet lay at 
the wharves, fitting for the 
spring trip to the Banks. But 
there was no activity on the 
wharves today. All Oldport 
was gathering at the court- 
house for the summary trial of 
Grandine. 

Sumter’s long lip twisted 
when he thought of Grandine. 
Damn the fellow! It was not 
so much that Grandine had 
shattered the peace and dignity 
of Sumter’s first session as 
Justice, it was the broader 
aspect of the thing. For 
Grandine was a loyalist like 
himself, one of that horde of 
exiles who after the peace of ’83 
poured into the lone seaboard 
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province still under the British 
flag—a province tenanted 


largely by Yankees from New 
England, and preserved to the 
King by a series of local miracles 
past understanding. Already 
the incoming loyalists out- 
numbered the provincials, and 
since they included many of 
the professional class it was 
foregone that the administra- 
tion of law among other things 
would drift largely into their 
hands. A beginning had been 
made already, even in Oldport, 
which had received only a little 
of the great migration, and 
the ink was scarcely dry on 
Sumter’s own appointment as 
magistrate. 

The war had brought home 
to Colonel Larrabee the need 
for tolerance. Well, the people 
of Oldport had been tolerant 
enough. <A group of Oldport 
merchants, sensing in their 
shrewd Yankee way a good 
use for the blunt honesty of 
this stranger in their midst, 
actually petitioned Halifax for 
his appointment to the local 
bench. But he realised much 
more than they how the loyalist 
influx would change the life 
and affairs of the province, 
and foresaw the uneasiness and 
and the jealousy of ‘ Tories’ 
which was bound to arise— 
precisely the roots of revolu- 
tion in New England and else- 
where south to the Florida 
line. It was a time for walking 
delicately. Larrabee and the 
other newcomers of good sense 
and will walked very delicately 
indeed. But their efforts to- 
wards unity were not well 
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shared ; the loyalists included 
hot-heads who, out of ignorance 
of the rankling past, were 
inclined to ride rough - shod 
over the  provincials who 
talked in Yankee accents and 
still considered Boston the 
centre of the universe. And 
the provincials were not the 
men to take it meekly. After 
a period of doubt they had 
fought stoutly for the King. 
It seemed a poor reward for 
their loyalty, this inundation 
of high and mighty foreigners 
from the vague continent which 
lay south and west of the 
Hudson River. With all this 
firmly in his mind Colonel 
Larrabee had gone three days 
ago to his first sessions as a 
Justice of the Pine County 
court, and there had occurred 
the affair of Grandine; now 
suspicion was in every Oldport 
face, and those faces were flock- 
ing to see what sort of justice 
would be done. 


Very well! His long mouth 
closed firmly. There would 
be justice! He would have 


no mercy on the fellow. He 
remembered the day Grandine 
came to town, in the late 
summer of ’84, proclaiming 
himself loudly a loyalist, a 
lawyer, and a gentleman, 
flourishing a large silver snuff- 
box and a short malacca cane, 
talking volubly of the large 
and lucrative practice he had 
sacrificed for his loyalty in 
New Jersey, and demanding 
the legal affairs of all and 
sundry. Colonel Larrabee had 
received him politely, inquired 
his regiment, and finding none, 
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told him bluntly it was “strange, 
sir, that a strong and active 
man of such loyal sentiments 
had found no opportunity to 
fight for ’em.” From _ that 
moment there was a coolness 
between them, very noticeable 
in the court-room three days 
ago. Larrabee was suspicious 
of all able-bodied refugees who 
had not served in arms. The 
great exodus had included 
swarms of absconding debtors 
and other rag-tag and bob- 
tail, fleeing their old haunts 
with the genuine loyalists, and 
hoping to subsist indefinitely 
on the King’s bounty in Nova 
Scotia. They had been granted 
lands, which they had no inten- 
tion of working, and now they 
drifted about the older settle- 
ments, filling the frugal air 
of towns like Oldport with 
their complaints and supplica- 
tions, an embarrassment to real 
loyalists and the provincial 
government alike; and in the 
end most of them would drift 
back to the States from which 
they came, with tales of ‘ Nova 
Scarcity.’ 

Grandine was a slim intense 
man, with light-blue eyes and 
thick eyebrows rising in choleric 
black arches above them. A 
long pointed nose sprang out 
of his face like a bowsprit, 
and the face was narrow, with 
a long upper lip and a@ small 
tight mouth with little down- 
ward creases at the corners. 
He was a dandy in dress, and 
wore a fine curled white wig 
under his laced hat. His fine 
feathers had cut no figure in 
Shelburne, where there were 
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many fine birds, the wealth 
and aristocracy of royalist New 
York set down in the northern 
wilds; but in Oldport he was 
@ sensation on looks alone, 
and with the large voice and 
violent disposition that went 
so ill with his claims for sym- 
pathy, Grandine was a hard- 
breathing advertisement of “a 
lawyer and a gentleman, damme, 
that’s suffered for his King 
and only asks his rights.’”? These 
rights consisted of compensa- 
tion from the King or the 
rebels—* and I don’t care which, 
hang me if I do!”—for a 
large and valuable estate con- 
fiseated in New Jersey, and 
in the meantime a subsistence 
very much better than “ the 
King’s weevily biscuit and 
rotten pork that they fed us 
in Shelburne.’”’ Also he wanted 
a fat practice of law in the 
quiet county town which he 
now favoured with his presence. 

Unfortunately for Grandine, 
the King and the rebels were 
very much absorbed in for- 
getting the war and its dubious 
moral obligations, and the 
simple folk of Oldport had not 
yet acquired the delightful Blue- 
nose habit of litigation. “‘Why,’’ 
complained Grandine, “the 
place ’d hardly support a petty 
conveyancer.” This was very 
true. After eight months of 
petty conveyancing, in which 
Grandine exhausted his credit 
(and his audience) in every 
tavern of the town, he suspected 
@ conspiracy against him, and 
said so in his large round 
voice, and brandished his stick 
for emphasis. Then, just as 
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the spring sessions of court 
drew near, he got a case. It 
was not much of a case, but 
it arose (as always) out of a 
quarrel over a line fence, and 
Grandine prepared his client’s 
defence with zeal. He delivered 
it in the little court-room on 
the first day of the sessions, 
the snow swishing against 
the panes, and his breath and 
the breath of judge, jury, 
prisoner, plaintiff, witnesses, and 
spectators rising in little wisps 
in the unheated air; he called 
upon heaven—and five or six 
Oldport mortals—to witness the 
rectitude and long-suffering of 
his client, and then launched 
into the plaintiff with scandal- 
ous eloquence. He tore the 
plaintiff’s character to shreds. 
It was an historic occasion 
in its way. Since Oldport 
was founded in 1759 there 
had been no lawyer in the 
town. Disputants simply went 
before a magistrate and pleaded 
their own causes in a homely 
family atmosphere, and if there 
were hard words to be said 
they came from the afflicted 
heart, and all men understood. 
The spectacle of this stranger 
berating a fellow-citizen was 
new and incomprehensible, as 
were the long legal words he 
flung like stones at the plaintiff’s 
head. The prisoner was 
astonished, the plaintiff out- 
raged, and the faces of the 
jury grew stiff and stiffer as 
Grandine went on. 

“T must remind you,” 
Justice Larrabee said, and said 
again from time to time, “ that 
quotations from law other than 
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the law of the Province of 
Nova Scotia can mean nothing 
in this court.”” There was a 
certain smugness in that; for 
Sumter’s only real acquaintance 
with law was that of a country 
Justice in South Carolina, 
though he had _ struggled 
earnestly to obtain a smattering 
of the Nova Scotia statutes. 

“ British law,’’ retorted Gran- 
dine magnificently, “is British 
law, wherever the flag flies.” 

“T am painfully unaware,” 
Sumter answered acidly, “ that 
the British flag flies over New 
Jersey, whose statutes you ap- 
pear to quote at such length.” 

In the end the jury found 
Grandine’s client guilty of 
assault and battery, “a tort 
as well as a crime,’’ as Sumter 
said profoundly, and away went 
Grandine’s fine hopes and, in 
fact, Grandine himself. He 
went straight across the snowy 
parade-ground to the Widow 
West’s tavern and ordered 
strong drink; and when the 
jurymen came in later call- 
ing cheerfully for beer, there 
he was, his back to the 
counter and the malacca stick 
under his arm, calling them 
hard names which they an- 
swered in kind. And so the 
affair occurred. 

Grandine had cooled his heels 
and temper within the twelve- 
by-twelve-inch hewn logs of 
the little town gaol for two 
days and nights, and now he 
was to be tried, in the same 
manner as his late client and 
before the same judge, and 
Oldport was curious to see 
what a loyalist Justice would 
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do with a loyalist prisoner 
charged with assault upon pro- 
vincial citizens. 

The brass bell in the court- 
house belfry began to ring, 
and Justice Larrabee prepared 
to descend the hill. Kitty 
kissed her husband at the door, 
and Black Philip brought his 
cloak and hat. Sumter hesi- 
tated over a choice of sticks 
in the corner of the hall. He 
favoured his stout ash-plant 
as @ rule, but now he thought 
of the icy road dropping steeply 
to the town and caught up 
the gift of Colonel De Seitz, 
a tall staff of malacca standing 
fifty-three inches from the floor. 
He did not like the thing; 
it was too long—it stood as 
high as his armpit—and it 
had a silver ring eight inches 
from the top, ornamented with 
a pair of bullion tassels, just 
the sort of showy thing De 
Seitz had loved—De Seitz and 
his magnificent uniforms, his 
ring set with eleven diamonds, 
his splendid coach and horses ; 
but it had a brass point at 
the foot, useful in slippery 
going. In fact, the stick enabled 
a man to walk an icy street 
not merely with safety, but with 
a certain flourishing dignity. 
He grasped the staff at the 
height of his breast, planted 
its point on the ice before him, 
and swung the handle to the 
right as he stepped forward. 
Thus he came down to the trial, 
with a firm step and sweeping 
right-arm gestures, the blue 
cavalry cloak blowing about 
him, a blue _ thrice - cocked 
hat jammed firmly over his 
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black locks, his long legs 
encased in plain black breeches 
and worsted stockings; a 
figure unconsciously dramatic, 
destined to be the heart and 
soul of Oldport during thirty 
historic years, and making a 
beginning now. 

The court-house was a box- 
like structure of pine beams 
and boards and shingles, painted 
brown, forty-eight feet by 
twenty-eight inside, with a 
table and dais for the judge, 
plain pine benches for the jury, 
a chair for the prisoner, another 
for the witness, and a standing 
space for the public. A hundred 
and fifty men were jammed 
into that space now, and others 
were all about the court-house, 
peering at the windows and 
craning over the shoulders in 
front. The windows, too few 
and too small in any case, 
were three parts obscured by 
these thronging faces. The 
sheriff had lit candles in the 
wall sconces and a_ three- 
branched candelabra on the 
judge’s desk, all reflected 
sombrely by the Spanish-brown 
paint of the walls, and the 
combined glimmer sent little 
waves of light across the high 
ceiling, so that the pale-blue 
paint up there had the illusion 
of a summer sky, as if the 
court-house had no roof and 
justice no dull weather. There 
was no such illusion about the 
temperature of the court. It 
was frigid. Not until the spring 
sessions of 1801 did the grand 
jury decide upon the expendi- 
ture of £20 for a stove. The 
candles, the chill, the half- 


awed, half-cheerful faces of the 
people, reminded Sheriff Mahon 
of a Kerry wake. 

The crowd made way for 
Justice Larrabee and he took 
his seat, removed his hat, and 
leaned the stick against the 
desk. He kept the cloak about 
his shoulders for its warmth, 
quite unaware that the scarlet 
lining made a frame for his 
erect torso as he faced the 
court, and gave him in some 
queer way an aura of judicial 
authority, not without value. 
On the first day of the sessions 
he had introduced one or two 
regulations for court etiquette, 
demanding that the court stand 
when he stood, uncover when 
he uncovered, and enjoined a 
strict silence during the pro- 
ceedings. These things had 
value, too. In such ways he and 
many another loyalist officer- 
turned-jurist, fresh from the 
amenities of more mature 
colonies, brought to the pro- 
vincial law a dignity it had 
not known previously outside 
Halifax. 

Colonel Larrabee read the 
charge, and Grandine said ‘* Not 
Guilty !”’ in a strong voice that 
had in it no little contempt and 
defiance. Sumter turned his 
dark hawk face and regarded 
him steadily for a moment. 
The fellow seemed quite at 
ease. He seemed actually to 
enjoy the stir he had created 
in this humdrum  outport. 
What a play-acting fool he 
was! Well, he had a leading 
part at last. 

Mr Mahon called the first 
witness, and Nathaniel Munson 
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was sworn, a young fisherman 
in brown homespun and coarse 
grey stockings, with a red 
flannel night-cap in his hand. 
One arm was stiff at his side. 
He told his story, and it was very 
simple. He had been a member 
of the jury which rejected Mr 
Grandine’s case on the first 
day of the sessions. He had 
entered Mrs West’s tap-room 
with the other jurymen, peace- 
ably disposed, and asked for 
nothing more than beer. Mr 
Grandine was there, his back 
to the counter and a stick 
under his arm. He had 
called them ‘‘ fools and rogues,’’ 
referring no doubt to the events 
in court that morning. They 
made no answer. Mr Grandine 
then called them “a pack of 
canting Yankees transplanted 
to Nova Scotia.’’ Again they 
said nothing. finally, Mr 
Grandine called them “ a lot of 
bloody rebels ’—and there were 
words. 

“Words ? ” Sumter snapped. 
‘“* What d’ye mean, words ? ’”’ 

Nathaniel looked sheepishly 
from Sumter to the jury and 
back again. 

“Well, sir, I said, ‘ Reckon 
we kep’ our province for the 
King, any rate—more’n you 
can say, Grandine!’ That’s all 
I said, sir.”’ 

A pink flush spread over 
Colonel Larrabee’s face and a 
titter went round the court, 
and the sheriff roared ‘‘ Silence ! 
Silence in the court ! ” 

‘¢ And then, sir? ” 

“Then Mr Grandine clasped 
his stick with both hands, and 
the thing come apart, and he 
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run at us with a dagger o’ 
some kind, hollerin’ somethin’ 
about the devil bein’ the fust 
rebel and a Christian havin’ 
one last duty. We tried to 
scramble out o’ his way, but I 
felt a prick at my shoulder, 
and blood ran out o’ my shirt. 
Then I guess Donald Ives 
knocked Mr Grandine down 
with a stool, and Cyrus Goddard 
took the dagger—or whatever 
you call it—away from him. 
We kep’ him down till the 
sheriff come.” 

“Did you 
prisoner ? ”’ 

“We didn’t use him very 
gentle, sir, if that’s what ye 
mean.” 

“ That will be all.’’ 

Others of the assaulted jury 
told the same tale — Cyrus 
Goddard, Horatio Doane, Donald 
Ives, Daniel Slocum. The 
Widow West was called, a 
small plaintive woman in her 
best gingham and a poke bonnet, 
with a shawl about her shoulders. 
She kept a respectable house, 
she said tearfully and at once ; 
and if her poor husband hadn’t 
perished a-fighting for his King 
and country aboard the Retalia- 
tion privateer there would have 
been no such goings-on. Mr 
Grandine had always behaved 
@ proper gentleman, but she 
must say that he was given to 
strong language and owed her 
nine pounds twelve shillings 
lawful money besides, which 
was more than a poor widow 
could afford that had to watch 
her P’s and Q’s most careful. 
Mr Grandine had called for 
brandy grog, “and plenty of 
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it,” and had such a black look 
that she didn’t like to remind 
him of his owings, but got him 
a pint-and-half, mixed hot, 
which was the way he liked it, 
not being used to the climate, 
and often said he’d rather 
have a red nose than a blue. 
This he tossed off, thirsty-like, 
and then stood facing the door, 
with the stick under his arm. 
The jurymen came in, peace- 
able, and asking for beer, and 
Mr Grandine called them fools 
and rebels, and quick as light- 
ning pulled his stick apart and 
ran at them with a thing like a 
spit. 

“Hold the thing up, 
Mahon,’”’ commanded Justice 
Larrabee. “Is this the spit ye 
saw, Mrs West ? ”’ 

The people craned to look at 
it. Six inches of malacca with 
a heavy knob of silver made 
the handle; the weapon itself 
was twenty inches of steel, 
rectangular in cross section, 
measuring five-eighths by three- 
eighths of an inch at the 
handle and tapering gradually 
to a short pyramidal point, very 
like a spit indeed. 

The Widow West looked and 
shuddered. ‘ That’s it,” she 
said. 

All this time Grandine lolled 
in his chair, listening with an 
air of utter indifference. Once, 
with a flourish and a snap of 
the lid that jerked every face 
in his direction, he plucked the 
silver snufi-box from a waist- 
coat pocket, took a pinch or 
two of the aromatic maccabaw 
he favoured, and afterwards 
dusted his blue lapels and frilled 
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white stock with a large yellow 
Barcelona handkerchief. 

He asked @ single question of 
each witness: “‘ Who made the 
first step ? ”’ 

None could remember. After 
some head-scratching Nathaniel 
Munson said they “ all jumped 
when he begun to pull the thing 
out o’ the sheath,’’ and Donald 
Ives thought he and Slocum 
took a step forward, doubling 
their fists, when Mr Grandine 
said ‘ bloody rebels.” 

Apart from the examination 
of the outlandish weapon, all 
this was very dull for the 
townsfolk, and there was a 
stir of interest when Mahon 
called Doctor Furbish to the 
witness chair. Here was the 
drunken witty man who came 
to Oldport with Larrabee and 
the other Carolinians. It was 
whispered that he had been 
the ablest surgeon in Carolina 
before the war, and the hardest 
drinker. He was a slight dark 
man in the early forties, with 
pleasant blue eyes rather blood- 
shot at the moment, a small 
sharp nose, and a very wide 
mouth—a mouth “made by 
Nature,” as he often said, ‘for 
the rim of a rummer.”’” When 
in drink he was garrulous, 
and he was in drink now. 
Colonel Larrabee frowned. 

“You’ve been a surgeon in 
His Majesty’s Forces, Doctor 
Furbish ? ”’ 

“ Late,” murmured Furbish, 
lifting his shoulders with an 
effort and pausing to hiccough, 
“late of the South Ca’lina 
Volunteers an’ the _ British 
Legion, commonly — hup !— 
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commonly known as Tarleton’s 
Legion. As ye know very 
well, Colonel Larrabee, suh, 
as ye know very well.” 

“And before that, Doctor 
Furbish ? ” 

“Eh? A physician an’ 
surgeon in private practice, 
suh, in Camden an’ Charleston, 
South Ca’lina. Ev’thing from 
accouchement to lithotomy— 
lithotomy preferred, I may say. 
An interestin’ op’ration, suh. 
I could flip ’em out in a minute 
an’ @ half by the watch, suh, 
like a boy stonin’ cherries for 
the preservin’ kettle. I purpose 
writin’ a@ paper on the subject 
one o’ these days, ‘ Cuttin’ 
for the Stone and the Sub- 
sequent Treatment in Hot 
Climates.’ As for the rest o’ 
mankind’s ills—feed ’em the 
stuff they want. Mercury an’ 
antimony, ah-ha! Plummer’s 
Pills for the one, Lockyer’s 
for the other—hup !—an’ Peru- 
vian bark, o’ course, for fevers. 
Never bleed, suh, if ye can 
help it—the curse o’ the 
age ”? 

“Then,” Sumter broke in, 
with a cold glare at the 
grinning jury, “youre a 
qualified physician and surgeon, 
sir. The court is not interested 
in details of the practice of 
medicine.” 

Doctor Furbish breathed 
deeply. ‘ Qualified! You ask 
me if I’m qualified! The 
deuce of a thing to ask an old 
friend. Well, suh, if London— 
if study in Saint Thomas Hos- 
pital under Fothergill Hunter 
and Smith means qualified— 
hup !—if the University of Edin- 
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b’ra means qualified—in ’65 
I defended a thesis De Cholera 
Spontanea there, for a diploma 
that bears such signatures as 
Rutherford, the two Robert- 
sons, Whytt, Hope, the Monros 
—father an’ son—hup !—an’ 
lemme see—Hamilton, Young, 
Cumming, Ferguson, Russell, 
an’ Blair—if a further year at 
Leyden absorbin’ the principles 
laid down by the lamented 
Boerhaave means qualified— 
then, suh—hup!—ye may 
consider me qualified ! ”’ 

And he rose from the witness 
chair and gave Sumter and 
the jury an all-inclusive bow 
that nearly pitched him forward 
on his face. 

“ Doctor Furbish, you’ve had 
some experience of wounds, 
have ye not?” 

“Wounds! Wounds! You 
ask me that, Colonel Larrabee ? 
Me? Ha! Well, to begin 
with, I remember in my early 
days in Charleston a few triflin’ 
knifin’ affairs, an’ the like o’ 
that. But after I joined the 
King’s service—God save him, 
an’ death to all rebels !—in 
’79—or was it ’80 _—’twas when 
Cornwallis first came to Charles- 
ton, at all events—after that, 
suh, my life was a long pro- 
cession 0’ wounds from Charles- 
ton to Yorktown, not to mention 
everything from fever to snake- 
bite in the river country 0’ 
the South. Wounds? I had 
’em all under my hands, suh ; 
sabre, gunshot, bayonet—an’ 
damned little to work with, 
once we crossed the No’th 
Ca’lina line. I lived with 
wounds, suh, for two years or 
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more. I dream about ’em 
sometimes, even now. Why, 
Colonel Larrabee, suh, ye know 
very well I was surgeon to 
the fightin’-est corps on either 
side in the whole damned war 
—an’ ye ask me what I know 
about wounds! Who picked 
the rebel ball out o’ your 
shoulder after Cowpens, eh? 
For the matter o’ that, suh, 
who got ye home to Oakmere, 
eh {—slung over the saddle like 
a sack o’ rice, with Black 
Philip holdin’ ye on the one 
side an’ me—hup!—on the 
other—an’ Tom Sumter an’ 
his rebels huntin’ the roads 
for ye like a pack o’ hungry 
hounds ! ” 

“Please try to confine your 
remarks to evidence, Doctor. 
You examined Nathaniel Mun- 
son after the affair at Mrs 
West’s tavern ? ”’ 

“T did, indeed. Pinked in 
the shoulder, he was, nothin’ 
serious. Why, I’ve seen ‘4 

“And would ye say this 
weapon — hold the thing up 
again, Mahon—this weapon 
might have done it? ”’ 

Doctor Furbish inspected it 
gravely, rocking dangerously 
back and forth on toes and 
heels. ‘“’T'was that, suh, or 
some sort o’ elongated—hup ! 
—butcher’s steel very like it. 
I remember a time in Charleston 
in ’73———”’ 

“Would ye call this a lethal 
weapon, Doctor Furbish ? ”’ 

“ Lethal?” Doctor Furbish 
said. ‘“ That’s a nice word. 
That’s a very exact word, 
suh. One must think before 
usin’ such a word. A stab 





to the heart, mebbe, a poke 
in the cavity o’ the body, 
say, ano’ it’s lethal enough. 
Anywhere else, an’ it’s just a 
bodkin, a silly thing for a 
grown man to wield, but no 
worse than any blood-lettin’ 
quack with a lancet.’ 

“That will be all, sir,” said 
Justice Larrabee. 

When Grandine rose to speak 
in his own defence he sprang 
out of his chair and blew a 
great blast on his nose with 
the aid of the yellow handker- 
chief, and held the handkerchief 
thenceforth in his right hand, 
fluttering it before the jury 
from time to time like a battle 
flag. Sumter sat hunched, 
pulling closer the cloak about 
his long shoulders, as grim as 
death. Defence? The fellow 
was guilty, guilty! It was 
all very well for Justice to 
be blind, but she had ears, 
hadn’t she? And a sword! 
He would be severe with 
Grandine. Duty demanded 
that. The people must see 
that a loyalist judge played 
no favourites. 

“ M’lord and gentlemen,”’ said 
Grandine, and his big voice 
filled the cold little court-room, 
*“yvou’ve heard the evidence 
against me. My own case 
can be expressed in two words 
—self defence—the right of 
every law-abiding subject of 
the King. It’s true that I 
was angry, that I bore some 
resentment against the jurymen, 
that I’d been drinking. Those 
are common human failings, I 
think. Is there a2 man among 
you who’s never been angry, 
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held resentment, or taken a 
hot drink on a cold morning ? 
It is true that I called the 
jurymen names, but it’s also 
true that they answered in 
kind. There were what the 
witness Munson has called 
‘words.’ He says the men 
were peaceable. I ask you 
if ‘runaway Tory souse’ is 
a peaceable expression when 
applied to a loyalist gentleman 
in ill-fortune. And something 
happened. What wasit? The 
evidence shows I had not taken 
a single step away from the 
tap-room counter when the men 
began to move, and quickly, 
and with doubled fists. In 
military parlance’’— here he 
bowed slightly to Colonel Larra- 
bee—* they advanced from the 
front and both flanks. Their 
intentions were hostile, it was 
plain to see. What could I 
do, menaced thus by a dozen 
strong and active men? The 
cane, with its concealed weapon, 
was in my hands. What was 
more obvious than to draw 
it, frighten them aside, to plunge 
straight to the door and make 
my escape? Observe that I 
admit knowing what the cane 
concealed. It would have been 
easy to say that I was ignorant 
of it, that the thing came apart 
under the stress of emotion, 
that I was surprised like the 
others. I abjure”’—a flap of 
the yellow handkerchief—‘ I 
abjure such a quibble. I knew 
the weapon was there. I drew 
it. I plunged towards the 
door. Somewhere between the 
counter and the door the witness 
Munson encountered the point. 
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He has said something about 
‘scrambling out of the way.’ 
But the point took him in 
the front of the shoulder. He 
has confessed that he was in 
movement. I leave it to you 
as honest men to judge the 
direction in which he was 
moving. 

‘But the chief point of 
evidence against me—mark this 
very carefully—lies in the 
very possession of the weapon. 
It has a weighted handle. It 
has twenty inches of steel con- 
cealed within the sheath. With 
such @ weapon a man could 
bludgeon or stab, as he chose. 
A murderous weapon, you may 
say, and the learned Justice 
will possibly suggest to you 
that no man would carry such 
a thing in public without 
murderous intent. Mark that 
carefully, I say, for in it 
lies the whole question of my 
guilt or innocence. I shail 
pass over the evidence of the 
learned late surgeon of South 
Carolina Volunteers ’’—with a 
contemptuous thrust of the 
handkerchief towards Furbish, 
who was now half asleep on his 
feet, supported by the crowd. 
“He has told us nothing that 
we do not know, though his 
evidence regarding the lethal 
nature of the weapon is far 
from clear. It’s the possession 
of the weapon that weighs 
with all of you. You’ve never 
seen such a thing, it’s quite 
possible you never heard of 
such a thing; and what you 
don’t understand you very 
naturally suspect. Yet it’s a 
fact that weapons of this sort 
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are commonly carried in genteel 
society in the older colonies 
and in Europe. That is a 
fact, is it not, m’lord Justice?” 

“The fact is new to me,” 
Colonel Larrabee said curtly. 
“T must remind you, sir, that 
I was an up-country planter 
and had little dealing with 
what you call genteel society.” 

“No? And yet”’—Grandine 
paused significantly — “‘ you 
calry @ very genteel cane, 
Colonel Larrabee.’ 

All eyes went to the tall 
malacca staff at the judge’s 
desk. 

“ A gift,’? Sumter said coldly, 
“sent me shortly before his 
death by the late Baron De 
Seitz, a colonel of Hessian 
infantry.” . 

“ But you use it frequently ? ”’ 

‘In cold weather, yes.” 

“Half the year, more or 
less. And you carry it in 
public places, as we see.”’ 

“What I fail to see, sir, 
is what any of this has to do 
with the case before the court.” 

Grandine fluttered the hand- 
kerchief towards the jury. “I 
assure these patient gentlemen 
that it has a great deal to 
do with the case before them. 
May I examine your staff, 
sir s ”? 

Sumter was sitting upright 
now, with an odd mingling 
of anger and curiosity in his 
black eyes. 

‘¢ Mahon, pass him the thing.” 

Grandine took it in his hands 
horizontally and dandled it, 
as if judging its weight. 

“Tm ignorant, I’m afraid, 
sir,” he said, with a smirk 
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of his small mouth. ‘ Who 
was the Baron De Seitz? [ 
confess I never heard of the 
Baron De Seitz.’ 

“ That’s no surprise to me,” 
blazed Sumter. ‘“‘ De Seitz was 
a gallant old soldier, sir, who 
played a man’s part in the 
late war. It may interest you 
to know that he brought his 
regiment to Halifax at the 
close of the war and died there 
from the effects of the campaign, 
and is buried under St Paul’s 
Church. The walking staff is 
strange to you, no doubt. But 
then De Seitz was a strange 
man, even in death. At his 
wish they buried him in full 
uniform, with the order of his 
knighthood in the Order Pour 
La Vertu Militaire upon his 
breast, with spur at heel and 
sword at his side, and an 
orange in his hand—an old 
German custom at the burial 
of the last of a line. As for 
the stick, its value to me is 
sentimental, though I find the 
pointed ferrule useful in icy 
footing. You waste the court’s 
time, sir.” 

Grandine fingered the silver 
ring eight inches from the top, 
where the bullion tassels dangled. 
“These initials?” he said. 
“F.C. E.?” 

“Franz Carl Erdmann, the 
Baron’s name. But the stick’s 
mine. What of it?” 

In a prickling hush Grandine 
pressed the silver ring from the 
side. There was a click, sharp 
in the silence. Slowly, trium- 
phantly, he drew from the 
malacca sheath a long rapier 
blade, the steel glittering in 
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the wan light of the court- 
room candles. Mr Mahon made 
a step and a gesture as if to 
wrench the ring from his grasp, 
but a lift of Sumter’s finger 
stopped him. 

“A fine Solingen!” cried 
Grandine. ‘ Thirty inches at 
the least. The weapon of 
a swordsman, gentlemen, gad 
strike me if it’s not! M/’lord 
Justice, let me congratulate 
you. Not many men this side 
the water can boast such a 
blade as this. Believe me, sir, 
your old soldiers, your Carolin- 
ians, do you an injustice when 
they call you such a hacking, 
hewing name as ‘Sabre’ 
Larrabee ! ” 

“ Ah!” said Justice Larra- 
bee, eyes all black fire. ‘ Get 
on with your case, sir.”’ 

“My case rests,’”? Grandine 
said, “there!” and _ thrust 
the point into the floor. The 
sword swayed with the spring 
of the steel, the tassels dancing 
about the polished malacca 
handle; and the jury stared, 
fascinated, as if it were a snake 
of unguessed deadliness. 

There was a long silence. 
Colonel Larrabee stared blackly 
at the charge on the sheet 
before him. Then deliberately 
he turned to the jury. Their 
eyes were bleak. The air of 
the chill room, of the grey 
April day, seemed to fill the 
whole being of the twelve men 
and the tense standing people. 
But it was not a physical cold 
that pinched the hard lean 
faces (New Englanders had 
coined a name, Blue Noses, for 
these cousins across Fundy Bay), 


it was the frigid Pilgrim con- 
science they had brought with 
them from Cape Cod. Here 
like a wall before Sumter Larra- 
bee, and indeed all about him, 
was the spirit which in a not 
remote past had ventured across 
a wide and stormy ocean in 
small and rotten ships, and 
planted itself successfully in 
the rocky fields of New England, 
a hardy thing, insensible to 
winter or savages or anything 
else this side of heaven; a 
spirit that fed upon itself, that 
had forbidden a man to kiss 
his wife on Sunday, and hanged 
women for witches on the word 
of children, and saw the rest 
of the world as Gentiles, objects 
of suspicion, to be preyed upon 
in the way of business but not 
loved. Justice Larrabee won- 
dered, as he groped for words, 
if any union was possible be- 
tween these people and his 
Carolinians and the host of 
other loyalists, and the poor 
Germans, and the poorer Scots 
now flowing in an increasing 
stream from the Highlands, and 
the English, Irish and Scots 
discharged from the regular 
British regiments; and if by 
some miracle they did unite, 
what sort of race they would 
produce. The sole thing they 
held in common now was Nova 
Scotia, the foothold on the 
edge of the sea, and the laws, 
the still groping, sketchily 
administered laws which gov- 
erned it. And for the moment 
he, a stranger with a ‘ foreign ’ 
accent, represented those laws. 
Justice—Justice Larrabee ! 

He spoke very slowly, twid- 
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dling in his long fingers the 
paper where in his own bold 
hand the charge against Gran- 
dine was written. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, you 
have heard the charge and the 
evidence, and you have heard 
the prisoner’s defence. The 
evidence has shown very clearly, 
and the prisoner has not denied, 
that high words passed in 
the tavern between the late 
jury and the prisoner Grandine. 
The jurymen were your fellow- 
citizens and the prisoner is a 
stranger. You must put that 
relationship aside. You must 
forget the nature of the insults 
which were passed, in so much 
as they affect your own sym- 
pathy or resentment. It has 
been shown that the prisoner 
carried, concealed, a dangerous 
weapon ; that he drew it; and 
that somewhere in his progress 
towards the tavern door the 
witness Nathaniel Munson was 
stabbed. It has been shown 
that all of these men were in 
movement at the time, some 
of them with menaces towards 
the prisoner; and I think it 
must be clear to you that in 
such a situation a man might 
have been jostled against the 
point, or even flung himself 
against it. The evidence of a 
qualified surgeon, a man of 
much experience with wounds 
of all kinds, shows that the 
wound was slight, and might 
conceivably have been acci- 
dental ; since the nature of the 
weapon is such that a thrust 
of any strength would have 
pierced the man through. 

“The chief point of evidence 
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against the prisoner, as he has 
himself admitted, is that he 
carried the weapon habitually 
in public places. It may be 
argued very reasonably that a 
man of known violent temper, 
habitually carrying such a 
weapon, @ man, moreover, given 
to intemperate language and 
intemperate drinking, was a 
potential felon every day of his 
life, and that it only wanted an 
occasion such as the encounter 
in the tavern to bring the 
felony about; it might even 
be said that such a man pur- 
posed a felony, wanting only 
the time and place. If the 
possession and carrying of such 
@ weapon had been unique, 
the evidence might well be 
damning. Yet’’—and here 
Sumter’s eyes went to Grandine, 
who sat with an arm thrown 
negligently over the back of 
his chair, the handkerchief 
drooping from his fingers to the 
floor, staring with a cool smile 
towards the dusty court-house 
rafters— it has been demon- 
strated very clearly that such a 
possession was not unique, that 
in fact the magistrate of this 
court carried a sword - cane 
frequently, that he even brought 
it into court with him, and kept 
it at his hand. The magistrate 
of this court is doubtless known 
to you as a man of no small 
temper, not above strong drink, 
moreover @ man not without 
experience in the use of a 
sword, as the prisoner in his 
genteel fashion has brought to 
your attention. You have a 
choice of two inferences, then. 
You must infer that every man 
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who carries such a weapon is 
predisposed to felony. Or you 
must infer that it is a mere 
fashion, a whim of the times, 
in a society of which you know 
nothing. If you choose the 
former, it seems to me you 
must find the prisoner guilty. 
If not, you have no course but 
to discharge him; for without 
you are convinced of an in- 
tention to assault, the actual 
stabbing is a matter open to 
reasonable doubt. That is all, I 
think. You will please consult 
together and render @ verdict.”’ 

The jury put their heads 
together, and the crowd buzzed, 
and Grandine smiled upward, 
and Sumter Larrabee sat for- 
ward with his elbows on the 
table, staring fixedly at the 
now motionless rapier of De 
Seitz. The people had ceased 
looking at the prisoner and 
were regarding his judge, a 
scrutiny that brought a flush 
to Sumter’s grim sallowness ; 
and as the jurors turned from 
their hoarse whispering from 
time to time to look again at 
the two weapons and the judge, 
the flush deepened, and a small 
muscle writhed in his cheek. 
Philip, the faithful negro man- 
servant, held a place near the 
forefront of the public, awaiting 
his master’s commands. He 
had followed Sumter through- 
out the war, and followed him 
out of the beloved South in the 
end. In this cold room crowded 
with strangers he sensed that 
in some queer way his master 
was on trial and not the man 
Grandine, and was disconsolate. 
A few paces away Doctor Fur- 
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bish slept with his chin on his 
breast, held upright by the grin- 
ning fishermen; and towards 
the east wall the Widow West 
complained now of the cold 
and now of “feeling a mite 
faint,” and everybody knew 
she was anxious: to get back 
to her tap-room, there to pre- 
pare a kettle of rum-flip for 
the rush at the trial’s end, 
when the adult male population 
of Oldport would pour across 
the parade-ground, half-frozen 
and parched with all this lawing 
and jawing. 

But now the jury were facing 
the judge and rising, and Sheriff 
Mahon shouted for order, and 
Justice Larrabee turned his 
gaze to the jury foreman. 

‘¢ What is your verdict ? ” he 
said quietly. 

“Not guil A little 
ripple of nods ran along 
the double file of jurymen in 
confirmation. 

Grandine removed his gaze 
from the ceiling, but the cool 
smile was still there. He tucked 
the handkerchief into his sleeve 
with the careful air of a man 
putting away a tried and proven 
talisman. 

Justice Larrabee took up the 
quill on the desk, dipped it in 
the gelid ink in the little pewter 
stand, and with a firm hand 
wrote the verdict on the back 
of the indictment. To the 
foreman he said, “‘ I think you’d 
better sign this.” Foreman 
Lockins, no scholar, made his 
name in painful strokes, and 
while he did so Sumter looked 
up and saw Grandine still stand- 
ing there. 
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‘“‘ The prisoner is discharged,’’ 
he said sharply. 

‘“‘ May the prisoner have his 
property?” Grandine said 
coolly. 

“The sticks—the sticks, sir 
—remain in custody of the 
court.” 

Grandine bowed like the play- 
actor he was, and the whisper- 
ing, staring people made a way 
for him to the door, an exit 
after his own heart. He stepped 
from the Pine County court- 
house, and out of Oldport 
history, his laced hat cocked 
jauntily upon his wig, hands 
in his empty pockets, his small 
mouth pursed, whistling ‘‘ Man’s 
Life’s a Vapour.” 

When he had gone, Colonel 
Larrabee rose and put on his 
hat. To the silent people he 
said, ‘“‘ There’s one thing more. 
Tonight I write the resignation 
of my commission as a magis- 
trate in this court. It shall go 
by the first packet to Halifax. 
You are entitled to know that, 
I think.” And, “ Philip!” he 
said in a great voice, pointing a 
long accusing finger at the two 
sword-canes. ‘Take those 
things away, out o’ my sight, 
and never let me see ’em again!” 
And he stalked out in a silence 
broken only by his own resolute 
heels on the worn plank floor 
and the shuffle of Black Philip’s 
moccasins. 


So ended the affair of Gran- 
dine, the melodramatic, rather 
absurd affair which ruffled the 
calm of a little colonial town 
for two days, two nights, and 
@ morning, all those years ago. 








There were sequels, of course. 
There was the sequel of Justice 
Bunt and a committee of towns- 
men calling in solemn company 
at Larrabee House to urge the 
withdrawal of Sumter’s resigna- 
tion. There was the sequel of 
the letter from Sampson Salter 
Blowers, the loyalist judge who 
took up a thousand barren 
acres not far from Port Gambier 
when Tarleton’s Legion made 
their brief disastrous settlement 
there, and who was now estab- 
lished at Halifax, some day to 
be Chief Justice of the province 
—a letter demanding that 
Colonel Larrabee retain his com- 
mission and sketching great 
plans for the reform of the 
provincial system (or lack of 
system) of jurisprudence—and 
accompanied by a set of 
Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries,’ 
inscribed, “‘ To Sumter Larrabee, 
Esquire, with the Good Wishes 
of S. S. Blowers, May 2nd, 
1785. Fons et Origo.” 

And there was the sequel, 
eighty years afterwards, of 
Naomi Larrabee’s discovery of 
the two sword-cases in the 
attic of Larrabee House, 
changing an elaborate family 
legend into the Oldport history 
which is set down in these 
pages. 

But the real sequel is written 
in’ large gold script upon a 
blackboard in a frame of ebony 
wood, the sole thing rescued 
when the old court-house was 
burned down in 1853. We have 
another court-house now, of 
wood like the first but larger, 
with a great portico supported 
by fat, fluted, wooden pillars, 
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and the whole covered with a 
cunning grey stucco which gives 
it, especially on moonlit nights, 
the look of a little Greek 
temple perched on Court Hill. 
Inside, the acoustics are very 
bad, and juries must strain to 
hear the witnesses, and witnesses 
to hear the lawyers, and the 
thin voice of the little old 
sailor-man who is the court 
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crier is lost in the vastness, 
though the scarlet - coated 
Mounted Police corporal can 
hear the sheriff’s whisper. But 
one voice comes strong and 
clear into the body of the 
court; for behind the judge, 
like a sounding-board, hangs 
that great black frame, tilted 
from the wall so that all may 
read :— 


By the Justices in Sessions on Presentment of the Grand Jury 
THIS INSCRIPTION 
IS MADE IN MEMORY OF 
SUMTER LARRABEE Esa. 
the late First Magistrate of this County 
Who for Thirty Years presided in this Court with great 
INTEGRITY UPRIGHTNESS and IMPARTIALITY 
to the General Satisfaction of this Community. 


HIS SERVICES ALSO 
As Colonel of Militia and Representative in General Assembly 


as well as his 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL CHARACTER 
Gave a respectability to this County and call for this 
TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


Pine County 
November Term 
1815. 
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HOME BY THE HORN. 


BY DOROTHY LAIRD. 


SAILING ships are rare these 
days. Sentimentally their value 
has increased, but economically 
it has dropped with a bang. 
So. when, in June 1938, the 
barque Penang, trailing the 
truck of her main-mast in the 
water alongside, made the port 
of Dunedin in New Zealand 
after dismasting, we on board 
knew she was not yet saved. 
Would the value of her thirty- 
three-year-old hull and her 
cargo of grain be greater than 
the cost of repairs ? 

The determination which had 
carried the ship, with her broken 
spars lashed to her, through a 
fortnight of storm and fog, also 
prevailed in port. She was 
re-rigged. But it had been a 
near thing. 

How proud we were when 
Penang daily began to look 
more like a ship, and less of a 
wreck, as the masts regained 
their full height of a hundred 
and fifty feet, when yard after 
yard was sent aloft by crane 
and capstan to cross the slender 
sticks. How we all paused to 
listen to the first, familiar, 
distant shouts echoing down 
from the new heights aloft. 

After two months in the 
kindly port of Dunedin we were 
ready again to sail. Our first 
stage was @ short one—from 
Dunedin itself to Port Chalmers, 
half-way down the narrow, hill- 
cupped loch. Two days later 


we were towed out to sea. It 
was the 14th of August 1938, 
just a year and a few days 
since I had joined Penang in 
Leith Docks; and even that 
day, with its terrific excitement 
and promise of adventure, had 
not given the great content 
and happiness with which I 
how set out on our voyage 
from New Zealand to Great 
Britain, home by the Horm 
with our cargo of bagged 
Australian wheat. But I could 
not help regretting leaving this 
lovely, hospitable land and the 
many friends we had made 
there. 

The little tug Dunedin took 
the sailing ship’s bow, and we 
moved cautiously away from 
Port Chalmers wharf upon 
which, encircled by a thousand 
friends and_ sightseers, the 
town’s silver band was blaring 
farewell. Along the two roads 
that twist round the bays of 
Otago Harbour, twin lines of 
cars were racing out towards 
Tairoa Heads, from which they 
hoped to see us set sail. The 
disappointment we gave them 
when we anchored outside was 
@ sad return for all the kindli- 
ness Dunedin had offered. But 
just before we left Port 
Chalmers word had been sent 
to us that Big Dane, one of 
our ordinary seamen, was not 
so far recovered from an opera- 
tion for appendicitis as he had 
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seemed, and would not be able 
to rejoin us for a few more 
days. Since there was a bond 
of £100 on leaving him in New 
Zealand, it was decided to wait. 
Besides, for a week the Captain 
had been fighting off flu and 
the reaction from a long period 
of strain, and no sooner had 
we anchored than he was laid 
low. We waited and waited 
for Big Dane—these last Finnish 
sailing ships cannot afford £100 
presents— but the wireless 
station—friendlily broadcasting 
messages for us, which we 
answered by signal flag to the 
lighthouse station at the Heads 
—repeated the same message, 
“Not fit yet.’ 

On Thursday the Captain 
tottered to his feet, and decided 
to sail without the Dane. A 
boat came off to take away 
Big Dane’s few possessions, and 
brought with it three airmail 
letters from Scotland for me. 
Before I had time to read 
them we were off to sea. 
Penang strained at her anchor, 
reached forward like a race- 
horse as it cleared the bottom, 
and we were off. My post was 
at the signal halliards, sending 
aloft strings of fluttering flags 
with which to answer the light- 
house keeper, who was bidding 
us farewell. On each quarter 
rode a fishing boat, the brown 
Bravo to port, the white Stina 
to starboard, the little boats 
which had daily brought us 
mail, and even done messages 
for us while we lay at anchor. 
Then came’planes from Dunedin, 
swooping low to take photo- 
graphs. Even the New Zealand 
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seagulls seemed to linger longer 
than usual before they wheeled 
away from us and made back to 
the shadow of the land. 

But our eyes were all for the 
ship. From the main - deck 
echoed familiar hauling calls 
and grunts. The well-remem- 
bered canvas blossomed on the 
tall main-mast, which was dis- 
turbingly different in its new 
coat of grey paint that had 
displaced the brown ‘ mast 
colour’ in Dunedin. Nor had 
we royals. The main royal 
yard had been broken in the 
accident. It was, I may say, 
rescued and afterwards did ser- 
vice for the later installed, wind- 
generated electricity. Nothing 
goes to waste in Gustaf Erik- 
son’s sailing ships. But as a 
yard its career was finished. 
Later on, when we should come 
into better weather, the fore- 
royal, which was now lashed 
in the scuppers, would be sent 
aloft to take its place. The 
upper t’gallants were too broad 
and wide to make a fitting 
summit to the pyramid of 
canvas, the truck too long and 
bare, but how minor were those 
considerations when our ship 
was sailing once again. 

Penang bucked light-heartedly 
as she took up the rhythm of 
the wide waters, and the deck 
hit my land-deadened feet at 
unexpected angles. The sky 
darkened. New Zealand had 
disappeared, its last heights lost 
in a bank of evening clouds 
behind us. We were left alone. 

We sailed east for the Horn. 
The weather, which had not 
been over-warm in Dunedin, 
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but was beginning, by the 
middle of August, to show 
touches of spring, reverted to 
@ steel chilliness, that properly 
to be appreciated had to be 
endured in a ship where the 
afterguard, at least, had no 
further heating than could be 
given by a petrol tin of water, 
suspended over an oil lamp. 
In the fo’c’sles they had stoves, 
newly fitted in Australia, mid- 
ships they had the galley, but 
they also had the colds and the 
sore throats which followed, for 
boys plunged alternately, day 
and night, from the stuffy heat 
of the fo’c’sles to the cold and 
water-laden decks. 

Warmth was sought by an 
enormous number of clothes— 
just the amount over which 
the topmost weatherproof gar- 
ment could fasten, and the 
boys towered and swaggered in 
their rustling amber oilskins, 
showing a brief glimpse of blue 
eye and wind-burnt cheek 
between sou’wester and the 
best the owner could do in 
the way of a beard. Hands 
were bare, but tar, oil, and 
work had tanned them into a 
colour inconspicuous beside the 
oilskins. There are not many 
sail men who could look you 
straight in the eye and swear 
that they washed regularly and 
voluntarily on the run to the 
Horn. 

“A ship coming home by 
the Cape of Good Hope,’’ re- 
marked our Captain, “ gets a 
lot more painting done. But 
the boys don’t make the same 
seamen.”’ 

Seamen ours certainly were, 


the lads who made up the 
crew of the barque Penang. 
There was 2a cosmopolitan 
flavour about them, with 
Alanders and mainland Finns, 
Scots and New Zealanders 
aboard, not to speak of an 
English and a Scots passenger, 
and a small half-caste from the 
Seychelles. A year before we 
had set out with two Danes 
and an Australian in place of 
our three New Zealand laddies, 
but the Australian had signed 
off, and the Danes had both 
taken sick. 

“Tt does not pay to carry 
Danes in this ship,’’ said Second 
sadly. He was thinking of a 
Dane, his friend, who had been 
drowned from the ship on the 
previous voyage. 

The lonely way that lay 
before us to the Horn might 
have been desolate and boring, 
but there was no feeling of 
loneliness among those great 
seas, which took on the aspect 
of changing landscapes as they 
towered over the poop, shoul- 
dered the ship on to their 
backs, crashed over the weather 
and tipped over the lee bulwark 
and swept away, a high shoulder, 
past the angled jib-boom. 

Though we were in the great 
westerly windbelt of the forties, 
and later of the fifties, other 
winds came too, misty northerly 
winds; cold, sparkling south 
winds, even easterlies in which 
the ship bounded into the steep 
head seas with a stub-toe action 
unlike the lively long roll with 
which she fled before the follow- 
ing seas. 

And with the wind our mood 
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altered. Fair wind... head 
wind . . . these alternately shot 
estimates of our passage from 
80 to 200 days. Head wind 
brought glum words and looks, 
and constant watching of how 
she was steering, competitions 
between the watches and the 
helmsmen how far they could 
bring her up to her course, 
wishes that the wind would 
better, or at least be bad 
enough to justify putting her 
on the other tack. Short 
excursions towards the South 
Pole alternated with beats north 
towards the sun. 

But with fair wind and the 
windsock opening its yawning 
mouth upon the helmsman, the 
Mates had time to pause in 
their heat-restoring poop- 
marching to point out a par- 
ticularly large albatross or ask, 
‘¢ Tf seasickness made you green, 
what colour did homesickness 
turn you?” 

Birds swept into the misty 
circle and out of it again—no 
birds at all when first you 
opened the chartroom door and 
faced the bitter wind, and 
gradually, a8 you watched, more 
and more of them planing, 
wheeling, fluttering in circles 
round the ship. Itis the birds— 
albatrosses, petrels, prions, and 
storm petrels—that make the 
Southern Ocean the friendliest 
of all. 

But fully to appreciate the 
Southern Ocean you must be 
aboard a sailing ship, south of 
fifty, on a sunny morning with 
a southerly wind. The warm 
north wind brought fog, but 
the cold south wind blew clear, 
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free air, never before inhaled, 
from the wave - scalloped 
southern horizon over which 
was... what? A wiggly line, 
with Cook’s name on it, was 
all the information given by 
our chart. There were not 
many places about there, cold 
or warm, into which Captain 
James Cook had not poked his 
nose. 

Life was sweet on such a 
blue, sparkling, sunny day, 
which the Southern Ocean alone 
can give. The shadow of the 
lifeboat—the sun not being very 
high—the pattern of shrouds 
and ratlines fell across the 
honey - warm deck in gently 
swinging, dark, defined shadows. 
From the poop the sails were 
in shadow, but the clear, fine 
light on the whitened backstays 
and truck showed how grand 
they must be looking from 
forrard. 

I would go forrard to the 
fo’e’sle-head. Of course my 
memory, my imagination had 
told me theoretically that the 
ship would look fine, but that 
was a poor shadow to reality. 
The fores’1 welled forward with 
its bosom white, its corners 
dark. The yard was splashed 
with light. Above were the 
fore tops’ls and lower t’gallant, 
each lesser than the one below 
it till they formed the base of 
a heavenly triangle. And under 
the fores’l] were the main-mast 
sails, parallelograms cut by an 
uplifted curve at the foot, 
gloriously white. Two black 
shadows slipped up and down 
the main topmast  stays’l, 
coming from the fore tops’ls, 
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which stood between it and the 
morning sun. 

We were heeled well over, 
wind from the south and sun 
from the north, and the sky 
was patched with cumulus and 
streaked with long, wispy 
shadows, some of which radiated 
from the east, and some stood 
like swansdown thumb-marks 
high in the southern sky. Days 
like that rubbed painfully home 
the reason why old sail men 
linger so wistfully in their 
memories. There can be noth- 
ing lovelier. 

The main-deck, thanks to 
some previous submarine ex- 
plorations of mine, in which I 
had got hurt, was out of bounds 
for passengers. The sailroom 
was cluttered with all-envelop- 
ing new sails. The passengers 
turned to flag-mending and 
even sock-darning to occupy 
their time. 

“You had better learn navi- 
gation !’ suggested the Captain 
as a good joke. 

I pretended he had meant it, 
and so found myself launched 
upon @ sea of figures, which 
spread most alarmingly on all 
sides. Once begun, the Captain 
took to his task with enthusiasm, 
and I soon found myself floun- 
dering in what seemed some- 
thing very similar to those 
loathed and scamped geometri- 
cal problems of my school-days. 
But how extraordinarily clever 
I did feel when I began to 
realise that the little red or 
green sun which bounded so 
lustily through the sextant, the 
hoarse shouts of “ Pass pa!” 
and “ Nu! ” by which Captain, 


with sextant glued to his eye, 
warned Mate, bent with pencil 
in hand over the chronometer 
in the chartroom, of an observa- 
tion, were actually showing us 
where we were! And when I 
did any part of the manceuvre 
myselfi—why, it was my sun 
that I had set high in the 
heaven, @ favour of my own 
that cleared the sun of cloud 
on an overcast day for just 
long enough for its height above 
the horizon to go into the bag. 

Though I tried to present a 
modest demeanour when K, 
and I were allowed, some lazy 
afternoon, to take a longitude, 
and darted around noting down 
log and temperature and course 
and whatever else we could 
remember, the fact that I 
was bursting with pride was 
apparent to all. 

“So you think navigation’s 
easy!’ remarked the Third 
Mate, who regarded gloomily 
the playing around with serious 
matters of feminine passengers. 
“That’s what you thought 
about seamanship when you 
first came on board.’ 

We were not the only naviga- 
tion pupils. More serious classes 
were begun later in the Trade 
Winds, when the Captain taught 
(in Swedish) the boys in the 
midshiphouse, who were all 
studying to be officers, and 
(in English) one of the New 
Zealanders. On Sunday after- 
noons solemn little processions 
in clean shirts and dungarees 
came aft: Sailmaker, stately 
and blue-eyed; eager young 


Donkeyman with still scarcely 


a hair on his chin; Carpenter, 
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mumbling into his golden beard, 
rubbing his head perplexedly 
and saying with a grin, “ They 
are the devil, these figures ! ”’ 

But that was away ahead, 
when we were actually warm 
again. For all the time we 
were south of forty, south of 
fifty, while we laboriously re- 
duced our longitude across the 
Pacific, we were never really 
warm, except when it was time 
to get up. 

As we came closer to the 
Horn we had squalls where the 
whistling wind lifted the spray 
from the wave-tops, to mingle 
with the hail it carried, and the 
grey ship, reduced to tops’ls, 
ran on in @ grey world, where 
white water reared up and 
crashed on board, to drain 
away and leave the oilskinned 
silhouettes of the boys clinging 
to the life-line. 

Here was something the old 
hands treated with far more 
respect than did the lads. Heavy 
water! An extra soup-strainer 
was run along above the bul- 
warks, to supplement the steel 
life-lines. It was put there 
during a gale and heavy sea. 
One boy was ill—that left four 
in the watch, and as two of 
them were at the bucking wheel, 
only a pair worked together to 
put up the netting. It was a 
treat to see the cautious stealth 
with which Third treated the 
seas—Third, who was so appaill- 
ingly reckless aloft. The work 
was done in tiny sections, and 
as the ship steadied and began 
to roll slowly back, to dip the 
lee rail under, he stepped away, 
and hooked on to the life-line 





until the sea had crashed on 
board, and roared across the 
deck. Nappy, our red-bearded 
Ostrobotnian, was not quite so 
careful, and once, moving in to 
take hold of the davit guy, did 
not bother to get right away 
as the ship rolled. Over the 
rail it came, sea-boot high on 
Nappy, standing on the bul- 
wark. Its foaming strength 
tore his feet from him—but 
inboard, and he just managed 
to resist the suck as the surplus 
water poured out over the side. 
He was a lot more careful after 
that, was Nappy. 

Once the sea burst in the 
poop door, and lolloped along 
the alleyway and into the sail- 
room where, on that day, I was 
working. Green, with a top- 
dressing of foam, it took posses- 
sion of the snug little sailroom 
without embarrassment, and it 
was left for us to clear out of 
its way and then, splashing to 
the knees about the floor, send 
it back to its native element 
bucketful by bucketful handed 
up the ladder to the poop. 
The openwork lazarette hatch 
was in the sailroom, so that the 
main difficulty was to keep the 
water, which roared from side 
to side in the ship’s heavy 
rolling, from going down to 
the provisions. We did not 
quite succeed, but not much 
damage ensued. 

The whole of the poop had 
suffered before the water reached 
the sailroom. Our cabin, being 
on the weather side, had escaped 
remarkably luckily, but the 
poor Mates’ cabins, and especi- 
ally the Second Mate’s, where 
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the cats’ sawdust box and its 
contents had been floated, were 
in @ sorry mess. There were 
plenty of funny anecdotes after 
that day. 

So we approached the Horn. 
On the 22nd of September, 
between the snow squalls, we 
sighted the Diego Ramirez 
Islands on the starboard bow, 
looking like icebergs. The 
clouds were wonderful, piled 
on the southern horizon, while 
before them lay little dun- 
coloured streaks, and, at vary- 
ing distances, the sweeping 
violet cloaks of a dozen snow 
squalls. Periodically the snow 
swept over the ship and shut 
us into a tiny circle of dancing, 
sweeping flakes, suddenly to 
clear again to the wide sweep 
of the horizon, broken for the 
first time for thirty-five days 
by the rounded, snow-and-rock 
bumps of the tiny islets. Cor- 
morants and a greenish tinge 
in the water indicated the land, 
but it was dark before we were 
abreast the Horn. 

We passed at midnight. I 
waited up to reckon out that 
all-important position. After 
the bells, the Captain clumped 
down from the poop, a cap 
above his bright-blue eyes and 
wind-burnt cheeks, his greying 
beard, his old nap coat, and 
patched dungarees thrust into 
a pair of sea-boots that had 
seen better days. He allowed 
me to work out the position 
before he reckoned it himself. 
I made us out to be round the 
Horn. And on this occasion 
our results were the same. The 
old, large-scale, blue back was 


unrolled and the position 
marked, checked, current and 
leeway allowed for—still we 
were past the Horn. It lay 
over there to port, in the black 
darkness, that dangerous corner 
which is so seldom seen. 

I was hammered awake early 
next morning by Steward, with 
tea and biscuits (tough wind- 
jammer!) and the news that 
land was in sight. But by the 
time I had huddled on the 
greater part of my normal pile 
of clothing and hurried on 
deck, the land had disappeared 
into a snow squall. It had been 
Cape Horn. 

“Too bad Fréken was not 
up earlier,’’ said Donkeyman, 
with whom I carried on a per- 
petual sparring match. ‘“‘ Now 
she will have to go to the 
cinema to see Cape Horn.” 

‘“‘Had Donkeyman a good 
view ? ’’ I asked, utterly crushed 
with disappointment. 

“‘ Excellent !’’ said Donkey. 
“The photographs Fréken 
could have taken. We were 
so near! I saw everything... 
goats ...and... and polar 
bears. The Second Mate and 
I, we spent ten minutes waving 
to the girls. . . .” 

At this point Donkeyman 
came face to face round the 
chart-house with the Captain, 
and departed hastily, blushing 
violently. 

Eventually the snow squall 
passed. 

“Fréken!” said Saarinen 
from the wheel in a sibilant 
whisper. “Look! Over dere! 
De Horn !”’ 

And if I felt I had grown 
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it last night when I worked 
out our position, so did seven- 
teen-year-old Saarinen when he 
pointed it out to me. 

Horn Island was a little 
white triangle, from whose sum- 
mit one shoulder ran into the 
sea, not magnificently bold in 
contour, not startling in shape, 
but somehow quite definitely 
satisfying as Cape Horn. While 
I was watching it, and trying 
to trace penguins by their 
honking, and. calculating the 
arrival time of the next snow 
squall, a familiar sound struck 
up from the main-deck. It 
was Mac, our New Zealand 
Scot, greeting Cape Horn with 
a serenade upon the pipes. 
“The Road to the Isles’”’ and 
‘““The Barren Rocks of Aden ’”’ 
he found appropriate, and 
strutted up and down with the 
bagpipes under his arm, long 
and thin as a straw from his 
recent illness, with a beautiful 
black eye but a large grin; he 
missed his breakfast for the 
occasion. Little dusky Joseph, 
half-caste from the Seychelles, 
Saarinen the Finn, Bill the New 
Zealander, lounged in the 
fo’e’sle - head doorway and 
listened approvingly to the skirl 
of the pipes. We were all 
in tremendous form, and no 
wonder. The nose of the ship 
was turned to the north, to 
meet the south-bound sun, and 
we were going to be warm 


Apart from the Diego Ramirez 
Islands and Cape Horn and 
many other little islands near 
it, we saw the jagged, snow- 
covered spires of Staten Island 
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and even a glimpse of the 
Falklands as we ran north. 

“Windjammer, huh!” said 
Bill delightedly. ‘She’s only 
a blinking cruise ship after all.” 

As it grew warmer, so did 
we become thinner, and the 
life-lines became a playground 
for press-ups, somersaults, and 
similar athletic feats. The 
main-deck ceased to be a 
swimming-bath, and, if not 
quite dry enough for patching 
sails upon it, was somewhere 
to red-lead and paint. Now 
began the great clean-up. On 
the outward voyage chipping 
rust, overhauling of gear, patch- 
ing of sails had been the order 
of the days. Bound across 
the Pacific for the Horn, even 
a Mate could think of little 
with which to occupy the boys 
—chipping cringles and chains, 
making chafing gear, and so 
on; but it was all subsidiary 
to the heavy work of sailing 
the ship. 

But now it was sunny— 
yes, and dry, and if we were 
delaying tediously in the forties, 
which were presenting us with 
miserable, vacillating westerlies 
and strong north - easterlies 
(which was the direction in 
which we wanted to go), at 
least that did not interfere 
with the painting. On the 
bulwarks the Roman figures 
I. and II. were succeeded by 
ITT. as successive coats of red 
lead were applied, and then 
came the turn of the coats 
of white or grey. The boys 
who were painting aloft were 
one greasy paint spot from 
the crown of their once-black 
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berets to their much-abused 
canvas shoes. The officers, in 
their spare time, painted their 
own cabins; and small book- 
cases and other nick-nacks, sus- 
pended on a string, were slung 
carefully round and round as 
the final touches of varnish 
were lovingly applied. Ward- 
robes took the air, and topees 
nestled against fur and velvet 
caps on the canvas-covered 
winches. 

The seas about us gradually 
lost something of their interest, 
their contours mere banks and 
ditches in place of the spurs 
of mountains they had been 
far south. Even the birds 
drifted away from us, though 
we came into a wonderful bank 
of fertile life on the Rio Grande 
Rise, where the ocean bed 
surges up near to the surface. 
A huge fin-back whale rose 
ponderously, blew deeply, and 
sounded again with a final 
flick of his tail, to leave an 
oily circle drifting back upon 
the water. Schools of ugly, 
menacing killer whales passed, 
rolling in and out of the water 
like grotesque porpoises. Pen- 
guins, believed to be Rock- 
hoppers, though there were a 
dozen likely species in my 
bird book, honked loudly, and 
were occasionally spotted, noisy, 
long - backed birds, throwing 
their voices like ventriloquists. 
Albatrosses were with us still, 
the great wandering albatrosses 
which are the only ones the 
seaman recognises as such, and 
the smaller ‘ mollymawks.’ 
Many petrels flickered through 
the air, especially the chequered 


jester, the soft - voiced cape 
pigeon, and for the first time in 
the voyage we had great num- 
bers of tiny, swallow-flighted 
Wilson’s storm petrels following 
astern, their black and white 
appearing and disappearing 
close to the wave-tops. 

At very long last our irregular, 
unsatisfactory winds were suc- 
ceeded by the S.E. Trade. 

Some time in the middle 
of our eighty-eighth night from 
New Zealand, K. and I were 
knocked up to come and see 
a ship—a sailing ship! Our 
last sight of anything made 
by man had been the glow 
of Otago lighthouse, reflecting 
above the horizon on the night 
we left New Zealand. And 
this was a sailing ship, one 
of the fourteen long traders 
still afloat. In the light of 
the clear, full moon she was 
visible to the naked eye, a 
far-off, greyish parallelogram 
of canvas outward bound and 
already abaft the beam. The 
tiny part of the horizon she 
broke seemed to emphasise the 
size and loneliness of the oceans, 
as the empty seas before had 
never done. With the glasses 
I could distinguish that she 
was @ hull-down four-masted 
barque. 

“‘ Try them with another blue 
light,” said the Captain. 

Third climbed into the mizzen 
top and lit the flare. Instantly 
the sails were illuminated in 
a harsh, strong light, and black 
shadows surged slowly across 
them as Third waved the torch. 
Red sparks fell from it and 
fizzed into nothingness in the 
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lee water, and one of the black 
kittens spat at it and scurried 
for safety into the shelter of 
a lifeboat. 

At last a little dart of light 
broke the grey mass of the 
south-bound ship. Their torch 
mounted into the fore-top, then 
up to the fore-crosstrees. She 
began to morse. 

“Cut the compliments and 
get her name,” advised the 
Captain as he handed Third 
his torch. 

But the sailing ship was 
questioning us. 

“Thinks we’re the Flying 
Dutchman, perhaps,’? someone 
remarked grimly. 

After all there was no other 
ship we could be than poor 
old Penang, rolling home so 
very late after her mishap in 
the Tasman. As for the distant 
ship—well, even in these days 
she might have been any of 
&® number, even have belonged 
to three nationalities, Finnish 
—much the best chance—or 
one of the two Laeisz Germans, 
or even be Abraham Rydberg, 
the Swede. 

Their dots and dashes at 
last resolved themselves into 
@ name—Pamir ! 

This first contact with other 
men after so long was with 
a ship of our own company, 
another from the little port 
of Mariehamn in the Aland 
Isles. As if this coincidence 
were not enough, the next 
afternoon we saw another sail- 
ing ship, another four-masted 
barque, another of our line, 
this time Viking, the ship in 
which I had previously made 





a short passage from Hull to 
Finland, and on board which 
I had met K., my companion 
on this long voyage. But it 
was daylight and she was eleven 
miles off, so that we could 
not signal, and it was only 
by much eye-strain, attention 
to detail, and comparison with 
photographs that a name was 
put to her, and even then 
with reservations. In the in- 
terval we had seen a British 
steamer, which had come quite 
close, altering course to pass 
astern, but paying little atten- 
tion to the old wanderer. 
Once in calmer latitudes it 
was possible to open the cabin 
port-hole. When I first came 
aboard I had thought how 
nice it was to be able to see 
out from my bunk, which was 
against the outer wall of the 
cabin. A couple of unexpected 
tropic rain squalls had ‘ learnt 
me.’ For the voyage across 
the Pacific, Carpenter had 
greased round it and screwed 
it firmly shut, but in those 
great seas, which often surged 
right over it, you could hardly 
blame it for trickling an 
occasional driblet of water 
into my bunk. When that 
was added to the condensation 
which ran down the walls, 
and to the impossibility of 
getting anything dry in that 
damp atmosphere, then you 
had a damp bunk, the mattress 
of which inclined to green 
mould and the boards to white, 
evil-smelling florets of dry-rot. 
But in the Trade Winds 
I could open the port and stick 
my head out. It was best 
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at night, when I left the 
little, warm, lamp-lit cabin, 
so familiar in its white enamel 
and varnished wood and the 
coloured magazine supplements 
pinned on the walls, for the 
strange, cool, beautiful world 
outside. As the ship surged 
through the water, phos- 
phorescence was struck alight 
against her hull. A little skin 
of light held to her, while 
balls of fire surged suddenly 
into sight, to drift astern, softly 
glowing, towards the milky lane 
of the wake. Sometimes, in 
the dark waves two or three 
distant from the ship, a great 
blaze of light would strike 
into view among the softer 
surrounding sparkles and glow, 
but it was the water irritated 
by our passing that gave most 
light; in the height of the 
moon the foam on the leisurely 
breaking heads tried to reflect 
into some minor glory, but 
it was the starlit nights that 
were most beautiful. Then the 
tropic stars, their position slowly 
changing in the earth’s wheel, 
glimmered faint reflections on 
the shimmering water, and along 
the line of the far horizon low 
clouds dimmed the newly risen 
stars. 

By craning my neck round 
and looking up, beyond the 
grey poop-rail I could see the 
yard-arms, right up to our new 
royal yard, could see what 
sail was set and how the ship 
was braced. The kick of the 
wheel, the soft gurgle of water 
rushing past the side, the scratch 
of a match as the Mate lit a 
cigarette, fell with the sounds 


of long-familiar things upon 
the ears. There was no sound 
or sight that was not well 
accustomed. 

‘“‘ Sex glas,’’ said the invisible 
Mate. 

The bells were struck and 
answered by the deep toll of 
the fo’c’sle bell. 

“Klara lantarnor!’’ the look- 
out shouted. 

The relieving helmsman’s 
heavy steps mounted the lee 
poop ladder. They were as 
individual as though he had 
called his name. A rumble 
of voices as the wheel was 
changed, the course given and 
acknowledged. Other steps 
vanished  forrard. Eleven 
o’clock—high time to sleep. 
I withdrew my head from 
paradise and came to myself 
with surprise, sitting cramped 
on the warm blankets of the 
little bunk, with the swinging 
cabin setting changing shadows 
around the lamp in gimbals. 

But our summer was brief. 
We had rounded the Horn on 
the day the sun had passed the 
Line on his way south. We 
sailed towards each other 
swiftly, passed soon, and while 
he still swam south, we pressed 
on towards the northern winter. 
On Armistice Day we crossed 
the Line, and on that night 
were summoned on deck to see, 
with the aid of binoculars and 
a strong imagination, the sea 
breaking against those tiny, 
desolate pin-spots, set far out 
in the lonely ocean, that are 
St Paul’s Rocks. 

The North-East Trade was 
kind to us, and even let us 
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steer @ course for a space, 80 
that we kept well east of the 
Sargasso Sea, and saw only 
occasional lines of weed on the 
water around us. The weed 
was pinky golden and very 
delicate and pretty in the hand, 
with little shells and parasite 
weeds attached, but we did not 
find strange fishes or crabs in 
it, a8 we should have done 
farther west. 

It was still summer when 
we came up to the Western 
Isles, and saw the high summit 
of Pico standing still behind 
the clouds, the sharp end of 
San Jorge, and sailed only two 
miles off the coast of Graciosa 
of the patchwork fields and 
little white villages perched 
half-way up the slopes. But 
we left them in winter, down 
to lower tops’ls, the heavy 
North Atlantic sea sending white 
veils of spray up over her bow 
as she struck into it. I began 
to realise why ‘ Winter—North 
Atlantic’ held such a lowly 
position on the ‘ gridiron’ on 
the ship’s side. These short, 
ferocious seas were far harder 
for the ship to ride than were 
the great, long, even greybeards 
of the South Pacific. They 
caught Penang less prepared, 
crashed more heavily on board, 
surged more violently over the 
whole heeling line of the rolling 
lee bulwark. We had come 
among the birds again, this 
time kittiwake gulls, which had 
met us off the Azores and 
continued with us right to 
Britain. In the squalls, when 
the chasing clouds thrust veno- 
mously across the zenith, the 
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gulls were blown down to lee 
of us, calling and wheeling in 


vain, but when the wind 
lessened they beat back 
laboriously. 


One morning I was standing 
on deck, with my camera set 
looking for a photo of the gale, 
when there was @ snap, a twang, 
and the weather sheet of the 
main upper tops’] flew up into 
the air, and the sail began 
bellying and thundering. The 
ship was thrust so far over 
by the squall that along the 
lee bulwark there was no 
boundary for sea or ship, only 
the mains’! sheet striking down 
into the water. The second 
sea came on top of the first, 
the third on top of that. The 
boys clewing up the weather 
side of the sail were dry-foot. 
The Mate and Sjéman dashed 
to lee to get down the halliard 
for slacking away the yard. 
Each swung on the life-line over 
the flood, and launched himself 
out on to the shrouds, clinging 
to them above the surging 
white water while they un- 
hooked the halliard from its 
heavy weather position far up 
the shrouds. 

Gales continued, with some- 
times a day between them, 
right to the chops of the 
Channel. One day, when the 
wind had moderated enough 
for the lower t’gallants to be 
set, though the sea was still 
huge and the spray rising from 
it like a high curtain, we saw 
a British steamer, outward 
bound, a few miles to the east 
of us. When she was well past 
she suddenly turned off her 
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course and towards us, crossing 
our stern. Sometimes the whole 
of her was visible upon a sea, 
sometimes only the tips of her 
masts as she lay in the trough 
of the seas. She signalled 
heartily and hooted, we thanked 
her by signal flags, both ships 
dipped, and she turned again on 
her course. 

‘The Captain told us by 
running commentary what was 
happening on board her. ‘Only 
@ young Mate on the bridge,’’ 
he said. “The Old Man was 
below having his afternoon’s 
nap. The young fellow didn’t 
know what to do, but then 
the Chief Officer came up on 
to the bridge. ‘Good God! 
Haven’t you called the Old 
Man? MHaven’t you heard his 
yarns about his clipper days, 
when they got flung on their 
beam-ends in a typhoon in 
the China Seas? Get him 
at once, my lad.’ The Old 
Man’s saying at this very 
minute, ‘ Those were the days! 
I remember .. .’”’ 

It was calm as we lay in 
soundings off the mouth of 
the Channel, and occasional 
steamers came up and passed 
us. But with dusk a gentle 
breeze arose astern, and by 
eight o’clock on the 15th of 
December the halo of the 
Bishop light broke the horizon 
ahead. Not once during the 
whole of her seventeen months’ 
voyage had Penang to alter 
course upon making land from 
the sea. 

So many steamers were about 
us, 80 many lights—red and 
green and white—that they 


lost all significance, and I was 
forced to realise I was coming 
back to a crowded, busier, and 
far less peaceful and significant 
world. The excitement of 
making a landfall was douched 
by the thought that this was 
the last for me. 

We hung about so as to pass 
the Lizard after daybreak, be- 
cause we might be given our 
orders from the signal station 
there, instead of having to go in 
to Falmouth. It was an ugly 
dawn, with disconnected red 
light springing around the 
clouds, the sea a dirty green 
colour, and the sun, when it 
did appear, like a traffic signal. 
The wind was rising and backing 
to head us. The signal station 
had a hoist of flags up for us, 
but they were blowing out 
behind the staff, the dawn 
light was deceptive and grey, 
and we all had headaches before 
the jittering dots and spots of 
colour resolved themselves into 
@ message. 

We were ordered to London. 

Instantly our thoughts light- 
ened. The four hundred miles 
of the Channel contracted men- 


tally into a pleasant afternoon’s - 


sail, and we all discussed eagerly 
our exact reasons for wanting 
to come to London. Because 
you can get from London what- 
ever you happen to want, which 
in my case was reasonably un- 
interrupted passage home to 
Scotland for myself and the 
enormous pile of luggage which 
I had somehow managed to 
collect. 

It was now the middle of 
December, and Steward’s par- 
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ticular reason for welcoming 
port was that we had no 
provisions on board for cele- 
brating Christmas, and he would 
be blamed for it. But we ran 
a dead heat with Christmas 
after all. The dawn, which 
had been unpleasing on the 
day we passed the Lizard, 
changed into an even more 
disagreeable day, when the high 
head wind, snatching at the 
ship, sent her over at a great 
angle, and the fussy green 
wavelets—or so they seemed 
after the great Atlantic seas 
—were smoked with spume. 
It was bitterly cold and we 
just weathered Prawle Point. 
The passengers found them- 
selves with nothing to do for 
the first time during the entire 
voyage. The ship had some- 
thing of the feeling of a train 
during the last half-hour of a 
long journey. 

But the day after that was 
calm and warm, and we idled 
it away in the centre of the 
Channel, out of sight of all 
shipping, and the hurry left 
us. It was, moreover, an ex- 
cellent opportunity to finish 
up the slop chest accounts, 
to trick out the skylight bars 
with aluminium paint, and even, 
for some enthusiasts, to polish 
shoes. 

But that was merely a 
respite. On the next morning 
we came with a bang into 
weather as unpleasant as you 
can imagine—bitter cold, 
easterly gales, and fog. In 
this Penang strove on, crossing 
and recrossing the Channel for 
little progress, reaching into 
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thick, brown, smelly fog on 
the French coast, to wear ship 
out on soundings, with never 
sight nor sound of a lighthouse. 
On the English side of the 
Channel there was rather less 
fog, but there was a lot more 
shipping, and galloping through 
it—however much we had the 
right of way—with our feeble 
oil side-lights blurring dim ruby 
and emerald reflections on the 
fog, our aged hand fog-horn 
weakly croaking, was very like 
a nightmare, 

We used blue lights as though 
for Rothesay Illuminations, but 
sometimes even after blue lights 
the ships came on. One, which 
saw and despised us, decided 
to cross our bows, entirely mis- 
calculating the eight knots we 
were running under tops’ls. 
Her masthead lights lit up 
our deck, and the wash off 
her propeller half stopped us 
as she just cleared the jib- 
boom. 

Another evening we were 
sitting at supper in the mess- 
room when the port-holes re- 
flected the ghostly wash of a 
blue light, quickly followed by 
steps running across the poop 
overhead, the chart-house door 
opening and Donkey’s voice 
calling— 

“ Captain ! A 
coming pretty close.” 

The Captain leapt up and 
ran on deck. The rest of us 
sat on, one stretching for the 
butter, another stirring his tea, 
I eating, and none of us, I am 
pretty certain, with the slightest 
interest in what we were doing, 
until, after long minutes had 
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ticked away, Third voiced our 
thoughts by saying— 

“Well, she must be clear 
now.” 

And it was so beastly cold. 
Though it was worst on deck, 
where everyone wore gloves, 
and Balaclava helmets were 
arranged to expose only a red- 
inflamed eye and a piece of 
blue nose, even in the unheated 
indoors it was freezing. The 
cold got in the way of my 
reckoning, my typing, my 
thoughts. The poor little white 
canary, the bold one which 
had led her mate into their 
joint adventures when the cage 
door was opened, froze to death, 
and her yellow mate called for 
her in vain. 

The wild birds fared even 
worse. After five days of beat- 
ing into the head gale, snow 
had been added to our joys, 
and in the snow arrived flocks 
and flocks of migrating birds, 
who greeted us as a miraculous 
shelter in the midst of the 
waters. But the ship was not 
much shelter and we humans, 
however well-meaning with our 
bread and hot macaroni, and 
shelter in saloon or galley for 
those feeble enough to let us 
pick them up, could not save 
their lives. They arrived in 
the afternoon, and perched on 
the sheets and sheltered in the 
fair-leats, buntings and starlings 
and little chirrupy birds I did 
not know. They quarrelled 
over their food and sang and 
chirped, but through the bitter, 
snow-fog night the cries dimin- 
ished, and there were many 
little frozen bodies to fling 





overboard next morning. The 
gulls, which followed us, swept 
down upon their carcases, and 
even upon the living land birds 
which sank, fluttering and ex- 
hausted, to the icy water, and 
swallowed them up. Yet we 
saw frozen seagulls and dying 
ducks and other waterfowl, so 
we could not judge them too 
hardly. 

On Thursday, the 22nd of 
December, the gale let up, and 
on a feeble breeze we pursued 
our course a few miles off Beachy 
Head. Here we were joined by 
many land birds—blackbirds, 
wrens, chaffinches, and ring 
ousels—which had been blown 
out to sea, but had not survived 
so far from land as the migrating 
birds. On that day there was 
less fog than mist, and out of 
it swung many ships, some of 
which came near to greet us. 
A little Scottish coaster paid 
great attention to us, hooting 
and waving, and Third, waving 
his cap violently in reply, 
remarked to the world in 
general— 

‘‘ Look where she comes from! 
Too mean to get up enough 
steam to melt the snow on her 
funnel ! ” 

A huge, brand-new oil tanker 
steamed past us, with not a soul 
visible. 

“ Just got adrift,” suggested 
the Captain of the old barque. 
“We should board her—after 
all we could always sell her for 
scrap.” 

By nightfall we could see 
the Royal Sovereign lightship, 
as well as the lights of in- 
numerable shipping. We were 
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all heartily thankful for the 
clear visibility and the faint 
fair wind. 

But at supper-time up struck 
the old, familiar, weary bleat of 
the fog-horn. Snowing again ! 
On deck the watchful, strained 
silence lay heavy, broken by 
the snores and wails of varying 
fog-horns, and the chirpings of 
the birds still sheltering on 
board. The snow swirled down, 
so close and thick that ears 
alone could hold watch. Into 
the dim circle of the stern 
lantern occasionally swept the 
huge shape of a gull, and 
vanished again. The snow 
ceased at nine. Half an hour 
later a squall suddenly struck 
the ship, heeling her over, 
screaming through the baring 
rigging as all hands reduced 
sail, carrying off to sea the 
last survivors of our sheltering 
birds. The spray drove me 
from the main-deck to the 
lee side of the chart-house. 
There was a large, moulded 
cloud, just blacker than the 
night, to lee. As I watched it 
I suddenly thought it was 
coming nearer, and then, ponder- 
ing upon it, decided I was 
wrong. All at once the stays’ls 
cracked, the Mate yelled at 
the helmsman “Mind your 
steering !”’ The ship lurched 
heavily to port and lay as 
though dead. She was aback. 

The spanker was run down, 
and the glimmering, occasional, 
black silhouettes of the boys 
were standing by to make it 
fast, but the mad canvas 
hammered and lashed the chart- 
house roof till it seemed the 
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whole place would fly in pieces, 
until the boys, fighting its 
furious power with skill, gradu- 
ally mastered it. From time 
to time the Captain flashed 
his torch slowly up and down 
the sails, to show the shipping, 
which must have wondered what 
we were playing at, that it 
was a Ssailer. Slowly, oh 80 
slowly, we came out of it— 
how, I don’t know. It was 
again snowing. The gale was 
again north-east. 

The night went on as it 
had begun, and the old sailing 
ship, blindfold, feeling her way 
by the lead, beat wearily up 
the Channel. At six o’clock 
the following morning, Friday, 
the 23rd of December, Penang 
dropped anchor some miles west 
of Dungeness, having passed the 
Lizard on the 16th. 

I had never seen men com- 
pletely exhausted before. Even 
when the ship was dismasted 
work was arranged so that 
there was sufficient sleep. But 
here I could see exhaustion 
in bowed backs, strained white 
faces with red spots for cheeks, 
new lines about eyes and 
mouths, and a slowness of 
movement that was painful 
to watch. This emergency had 
rested more heavily on the 
higher in command, and they 
had suffered worst. The Cap- 
tain was bothered by a sinus 
and had had no rest for twenty- 
eight hours, and for thirteen 
had never even been off the 
poop. Nor had the previous 
fortnight been a rest cure. 
Third had a bad quinsy throat. 
Second fell asleep every time 
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he sat down, keeping anchor 
watch that morning. 

But a day at anchor restored 
them wonderfully, and on 
Christmas Eve, when it was 
still blowing a north-easterly 
gale, we were clamorously com- 
plaining that no one was paying 
any attention to us. 

_“* Not even a trawler to sell 
us fish,” said the Captain. 

“Or offer to tow us off a 
dangerous bank for £10,’’ added 
Steward. 

But even while we were 
speaking the tug came into 
’ sight from the direction of 
France. She and others had 
been out looking for us for 
days. A parcel of bacon whizzed 
past my ear “for the ladies,” 
and our letters followed, more 
decorously. Soon we were under 
tow, the slowest of a long line 
of eastbound traffic. Only 
Steward was not satisfied. Now 
we would come into London 
on Christmas Day, and the 
shops would be shut and he 
would be able to buy nothing 
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for us to eat, and what would 
the crew say to him then? 
So perhaps Steward was the 
most grateful when the second 
tug, joining us at Gravesend, 
most handsomely and under- 
standingly sent us a pair of 
big, fat geese. 

The muddy brown water of 
the Thames flowed between 
snow-covered banks. We passed 
the schooner Westward, the old 
Worcester, and the tea clipper 
Cutty Sark—oh, and steamers 
too; but they were of less 
account to us who had also 
sailed the seas. As we came 
into Victoria Dock one of the 
big power ships lying there 
had been with us in Auckland, 
and the crew, with paper hats 
on their heads and glasses in 
their hands, rushed out to 
cheer us. Other crews heard 
the racket and came on deck 
to cheer too—any excuse for 
a good old noise. 

So the barque Penang com- 
pleted her voyage round the 
world. 
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